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Shoppers to attract, traffic to flow, 


packages іо cam. This is the place for 
Меу automatic 


e pétail E dnd shone "^ 
^ fingit góod/business To ease the 
way for busy customers. Bulky packages. 
Ж ‘umbrellas, children in tow. These are the problems 
that Stanley automatic doors are designed to 
answer. They're also. engineered to provide broad 
architectural flexibility and years of trouble-free use. 
Everything, in fact, you expect from the originator 
М | “and world's foremost maker of quality automated 
ү LA doors. Stanley Door Operating 
Ж ` = Equipment, a Division of The STANLEY | 
4 - ‚| Stanley Works, Farmington, STA N LEY га 
"e lb Ph CT 06032. helps you do things right." " 
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ITKIN COUNTY AIR TERMINAL, ASPEN, 
COLORADO. This is the first public build- 
ing in America to complement solar 
heating with moveable insulation systems. 
On cloudy days and at night, one system 
automatically covers skylights with insulated 
louvers. 
The other fills southern-exposure, glazed 
fiberglass walls with insulating foam beads. 
Actual energy savings the first year: $1200. 
"Here is living proof that advanced energy 
technology and human values can dwell 
together. If you have to get stuck in an airport, 
this is a nice place for it to happen."—Jury 


Buford Duke, Jr., AIA—Benham-Blair & Affiliates of California, Inc., Los Angeles, California. 
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James Copland, Tim Hagman, Larry Yaw—Copland, Finholm, Hagman, Yaw Ltd., Aspen, Colorado. 
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TATE OFFICE BUILDING, SACRAMENTO, 
CALIFORNIA. This building design was 
already a winner. 

It beat out forty other entries in a design 
competition held by the State of California in 
their search for a truly energy-efficient state 
office building. 

Once built, the building will come close to 
achieving the impossible: maximum exposure 
for solar generation, minimum exposure for 
energy conservation. 

For maximum exposure, there will be a 
six-story office tower. Solar panels covering the 


" 3 south side will generate energy for heating 
TEN ak A T +. and cooling. 
$ 2 ewe mA ре EO To conserve energy, the rest of the office 
-— AU - . space wil be built underground, around a 
=: great sunken courtyard. Light wells will 
provide natural lighting. Overhead, an urban 
a = park will provide insulation. 
Ж im Em M "Here is a clear, strong, architectural 
A , * CE 7, statement relating to energy conservation 
^4. n “a 5 Ж through design."—Jury 
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USEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, 
TAMPA, FLORIDA. The roof will be the 
energy center of this building. 

It will be canted on one side so it shades the 
museum. Roof vents will provide natural venti- 
lation. Rainwater from the roof will be recycled 
for use inside the building. 

A proposed photovoltaic solar system 
would generate electricity. 

These systems will be exposed and dis- 
played so museum visitors can see them work. 

"This will be a national demonstration of 
the most progressive principles of energy 
conservation."—Jury 


к 


A 


HONORABLE MENTION—Commercial: Georgia Power Company Headquarters, Atlanta, GA, Heery and Heery, Architects and Engi 
neers; South Central Bell Telephone Headquarters, Jefferson County, AL, Crawford Giattina and Associates, Architects. Governmental 
Police and Fire Department Services Building, Mountain View, CA, Goodwin B. Steinberg Associates, Architects. Institutional: University 
of Minnesota Law School Building, Minneapolis, MN, Leonard S. Parker Associates, Architects. Industrial: Water/ Waste Treatment Facili- 
ties, Cuyahoga Heights, OH, Malcolm Pirnie Inc., Consulting and Environmental Engineers. JURY— William W. Caudill, FAIA, Chairmar 
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Н. Dean Rowe, AIA—HRowe Holmes Associates, Inc., Tampa, Florida. 


US MAINTENANCE FACILITY, AURORA, 

COLORADO. Ventilation and tempera- 

ture control are big problems when 
three hundred city buses have to be serviced 
and stored under one roof. 

The solution is a direct-feed air solar 
system. Air intake will be regulated by bus 
activity and smoke sensors. 

Landscaped earth berms not only insulate 
outside walls, they also soften the scale of the 
building (349,000 sq. ft.). 

"The sensitive contextual design doesn't 
give up major responsibility to energy 
conservation. —Jury 


f the Board, Caudill, Rowlett, Scott, Inc., Houston, TX; David L. Grumman, Р E., Enercon Ltd., Evanston, IL; John J. 
.abosky, BE., Smith, Hinchman and Grylls, Detroit, MI; James S. Polshek, FAIA, Dean of Architecture and Planning, 
Zolumbia University, New York, NY; Frank J. Powell, M. E., National Bureau of Standards, Washington, DC; Jack E. 


'umilty, President, Jack E. Tumilty and Associates, Tulsa, OK. 


T.M. Reg. O.-C.F. Corp. 


For more information, write X.S. Meeks, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, OH 43659. (61979 O..C.F. 
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FEATURES 


85 Excellence attracts excellence 
Kevin Roche, John Dinkeloo & 
Associates, creating a second office 
building for Deere & Company, 
outside of Moline, Illinois, 
has interpreted Eero Saarinen’s 
original work with grace and strength, 
growing a new structural crop 
around a glen-like garden. 


93 Our Lady of Lourdes 
Roman Catholic Church 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
John D, Latimer and Associates, architects 
A small church that explores 
a new form of the processional path. 


99 Alexander Calder’s place in 
the French village of Sacho 
On a hill overlooking the valley 
of the Indre River, near Tours, 
one of America’s most lovable 
artistic legends built a house 
and studio that are, as he was, 
both cozy and cosmic. 


102 Skidmore Owings & Merrill's 
new tower in Jeddah, Saudi Arabia 
In a series of spectacular models, 
the architects give us a view of what 
—by Western standards —ís 
most certainly one of the most 
sophisticated and urbane buildings 
to be built in Saudi Arabia to date. 


107 A desert house revives its region's 
traditional forms 
In the design of a house in 
Southern Arizona, architect Judith 
Chafee has successfully integrated 
some of the forms of the 
‘Pueblo Style," creating a 
contemporary house that functions 
better because of these 
traditional devices. 


111 The Livable Winter City 
by Frederick Gutheim 
We can no longer afford to build cities 
on the 45th parallel and above 
as heated copies of the cities of the 
south. Since the Renaissance we have 
used Mediterranean cities as our models— 
laying out broad avenues and piazzas 
through which the northern winds surge 
and howl. The winter city, to be livable, 
must be compact. It can also be a lot 
of other good things. Gutheim's article 
is a heartening reminder that we can 
fashion our northern urban environment 
closer to our hearts’ desire. 
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117 Retail Malls 
The growing scarcity of good 
suburban sites has forced developers 
to re-examine some of their 
assumptions and fine-tune their market 
strategies. This has produced 
some new kinds of retail centers 
for new—or at least heretofore 
neglected —markets. 


118 Beachwood Place, Cleveland 
RTKL, architects 
The Rouse Company, developers. 


122 Valley Hills Mall, Hickory, N. C. 
RTKL, architects 
Cadillac-Fairview (U.S.) Ltd., developer. 


126 The Mall of New Hampshire 
Sumner-Schein, architects 
State Properties, Inc. developer. 


©Peter Vanderwarker 


130 St. Anthony Main, Minneapolis 
Benjamin Thompson, architect 
St. Anthony Main Gompany, developer. 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 


133 The proposed Federal energy 
standards —what are they going 
to be like? 

The Department of Energy is 
planning to promulgate building 
energy performance standards this 
year that are much different than 
the energy standards that most 
states have been adopting. The 
nature of the proposed 
standards, and what they could 
mean to the design professions 
are explained in this 

timely article. 


141 Product reports 


143 Office literature 


146 Classified advertising 
200 Advertising index 
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NEXT MONTH IN RECORD 


Building Types Study: 

Office buildings 

One of the most active areas of design 
and construction is office 

buildings. The office building boom of 

the early 1970's reached its peak in 

1973 with the creation of so much 

space that there was a glut in the 
marketplace. This excess space has 

now been utilized and the demand for 
more space is urgent. Development is 
expected to be so strong that the 
RECORD will focus in the March Building 
Types Study on three meritorious designs, 
each having met different and complex 
contemporary demands, including projects 
in both suburban and center-city locations. 
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TheWTC 


Performance at a human scale 


KIM LIGHTING 


Subsidiary of Walter Kidde & Company. Inc 


16555 E. Gale, Box 1275, Industry, Calif. 91749 
Phone (213) 968-5666 


Outdoor Lighting and Architectural Fountains 
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EDITORIAL 


The National Institute of Building Sciences: 
Joining up looks like a very good investment 


The National Institute of Building Sciences, 
now entering its second year of official exis- 
tence, is now actively soliciting members. It 
hopes for a good representation of members 
from all of the segments of the building 
industry —from manufacturers and produc- 
ers, from trade associations, from involved 
academicians, from appropriate government 
agencies, from contractors, from subs, from 
homebuilders — and from architects and engi- 
neers. If NIBS is to fulfill its role as an effective 
force serving all segments of the building 
industry, it needs members from all those 
segments —and | for one urge you to make 
the small monetary commitment involved to 
indicate your support. 

For those of you who haven't been 
listening, a brief review of what NIBS is all 
about. It's all about something everyone in 
the industry has been complaining about for 
years: the crazy-quilt of overlapping and 
sometimes conflicting codes and regulations 
and systems for the introduction of new 
technology; the proliferation of government 
bureaus and task forces and private associa- 
tions and research groups. NIBS was estab- 
lished by Congress to work with the building 
industry "to devise a more uniform, efficient, 
quicker way to introduce the benefits of 
science and technology into housing and 
building." 

NIBS has a series of specific objectives: 

1. To set up a system for evaluating 
materials, components, products, and sys- 
tems on the basis of performance capability. 

2. To devise uniform testing and evalua- 
tion procedures for performance standards 
development. 

3. To work with model code groups and 
regulatory bodies to develop building codes 
based on performance standards. 

4. To speed the flow of new products 
and systems into the building market with a 
system for qualifying innovations that meet 
the performance standards. 

5. To devise an equitable way of 
handling disputes that arise from the develop- 
ment of new performance standards. 

In addition, NIBS has already begun 
undertaking specific projects such as identifi- 
cation of areas where uniform standards are 
needed, development of a national data 
collection and dissemination system, and will 
also address itself "to various topical issues 
confronting the public such as energy conser- 
vation, earthquake-hazard reduction and im- 
proved fire safety. The Institute will achieve 


these objectives by working with existing 
research organizations and model code 
groups with the continuing advice of the 
building community and the public." 

In its first year, with a staff of 20, NIBS 
has underway or has completed an extraordi- 
nary number of timely studies; including: 

" a study of guidelines for rehabilitation work, 
for the many. such jobs where codes are 
difficult to apply, 

1 a codification of mobile home standards, 
ва study of product-liability warranties and 
guarantees, 

= a study of insulation needs and standards, 

» a study of the impact of regulation (primarily 
Federal) on construction, 

=a study of the technical information needs 
of the building community — what's needed, 
and how to get it out, 

= a study of the need for solar energy codes, 
based on a concern that premature codes 
would tend to freeze technology. . . . 

Another study, recently completed, was 
the development of an implementation plan 
for the new energy standards— a study that is 
astonishingly thorough and thoughtful, and 
which is reported on page 133 of this issue. 

NIBS hopes to undertake a lot more 
studies, as its membership (and funding) 
grows. Congress has appropriated funds to 
get NIBS оп the road —but that commitment 
closes down in five years. Future work will be 
funded grants from private organizations and 
government agencies, research project fund- 
ing from industry or agencies, administration 
fees for projects in testing and evaluation of 
products or standards, services fees derived 
from the data collection/dissemination pro- 
gram — and from membership dues. Manufac- 
turers and producers are joining NIBS now at 
a great rate—at dues of up to $1000 per 
year. On NIBS' sliding scale, most architectural 
and engineering firms would be eligible for a 
membership at $250 per year — and it is possi- 
ble to join as an "individual participating 
member" at $30 per year or a "subscribing 
member” (who does not actively participate 
but will be kept advised of activities) for 
$20—all tax deductible. 

NIBS does appear to be off to a good 
start — and it seems to me that its work and its 
potential is well worth the interest of archi- 
tects and engineers. At least write to Richard 
Bullock, vice president, at the National Insti- 
tute for Building Sciences, 1930 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW, Washington, D.C. 20006 for 
membership information. — W. W. 
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1979 Architects' 
Cedar library. Free. 


It's the new "Do it with shakes and shingles” kit. 

The most complete cedar library ever created for architects. 
Covers 10 basic "How to" subjects: Insulation. 
Ventilation. Roof Junctures. Valleys and Flashings. Product 
selection. Economy grades. How to specify. Care and 
treatment. Finishing. Literature oatalog. All free. 

Send for the Cedar Library, Suite 275, 515-116th 
Avenue N.E., Bellevue, WA 98004. 


Or use the reader service number _8 _ 


Respond. 


Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 


5 an architect, you'd like to have 
eater participation in construction 
to preserve design intent and 
1ality, control schedules and costs, 
duce liabilities, increase profit- 
ісу. How can you do it? 

Answer: Add construction man- 
ement to your scope of services. 
int venture with CM, Inc. We can 
are our knowledge of construction 
chnology with you—help increase 
ur expertise in the field. 
Through your management efforts 
th us, you'll share in the construc- 
әп management fee (the general 
ntractor's normal fee). Total cost 
your client: less. 

wee out of every four delegates 
ending the Dallas AIA Convention 
dorsed getting into the construc- 
п business. 

Small wonder! Its aggravating being 
imed for time and cost overruns 
er which you have only minimal 
ntrol. It's exasperating not being 
le to control circumstances that af- 
{ design. And it's frustrating not 
ing able to actively participate in 
nstruction. 

That irritating situation can change 
г you right now. Many of you said 
u wanted to get into construction. 
orking with architecturally oriented 
d construction-wise CM, Inc., you 
ll substantially increase your partici- 
tion in how your project is built. 
As a result, many things will go 
oother and faster. That can mean a 
ore profitable project for you. A 
oject where there won't be the prob- 
n of erosion of your design. 


Architects should be 
involved in construction 
u conceived the design and worked 
hts, on weekends and during lunch 
urs to perfect it. You should have a 
vole lot more to say about making it 
reality. And you should get paid 
xe for it. Heres how to become 
re involved in construction, in- 
iding adding a portion of the con- 
uction management profits to your 
sting revenue. 
Our definition of 
construction management 

4, Inc. pioneered the concept of 
nstruction management. We have 
ide it work successfully for many ar- 
itects here and overseas. In short, 
1а construction management means 
us is that a company thoroughly 
eped in architecture, engineering, 
d "down in the pits" construction 


technology works jointly with you to 
complete your project. 

CM, Inc. has all three of the capabil- 
ities mentioned above. Our track 
record proves it. And why not? We 
grew out of the firm of Caudill Rowlett 
Scott. We also learned how to be hard- 
nosed constructors by getting mud on 
our boots and doing it. We will do with 
you what we've done for ourselves. 
Again, as a partner, not an adversary. 


Major benefits for 

you, the architect 
Getting you involved in the total proj- 
ect, as architects once were, is the 
objective of Beyond Design involve- 
ment with CM, Inc. 

What it will mean to you is: (1) your 
profits on design work will be im- 
proved by shortened project time- 
cycles; (2) you'll increase your income 
with a negotiated share of the joint- 
venture construction management fee 
(the general contractors normal fee); 
(3) there will be fewer risks to your 
credibility with owners; (4) your con- 
trol of subcontractors will be im- 
proved, as well as your status with 
owners. Perhaps most meaningful of 
all—you'll see your building emerge 
the way you planned it. 

No matter which approach you and 
CM, Inc. may take, whether a con- 
struction management, design-build 
or turn-key contracts, our two firms 
will effectively manage the complex- 
ities of early-on cost estimating, safety 
programs, labor problems, change 
orders, and many other aspects of 
construction. 

How to start things moving 
between you and CM, Inc. 
Obviously, we can't cover the whole 
story in one advertisement. We could 
do a lot more over the phone or per- 
son-to-person. Let's do it soon and get 
you into construction on a current 

project of yours. 

Obviously, too, we will not be able 
to joint venture with everyone, as 
much as we might like to. Frankly, it 
depends on such variables as the size of 
the project and the location. Generally 
speaking, a two-million-dollar project 
would be the minimum unless you are 
located in the vicinity of one of our 
current projects. Then the minimum 
might be a little lower. 

Beyond Design starts for you with a 
call to Chuck Thomsen, President; or 
to Vice Presidents Joe Scarano or 
Tandy Lofland. All are located in 
Houston, Texas at 713-622-5030. 


It would be unfeasible for most architects 
to keep current cost data on 20,000 build- 
ing materials. But not for us. Our compu- 
ters make that data readily available. We 
also have one of the country's best esti- 
mating systems for supporting design. 


CM с 


CONSTRUCTORS/MANAGERS 


2700 South Post Oak Road 
Houston, Texas 77056 
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Know it all. 
Infortext computerized terminals 
reduce copying costs up to 40%. 


Take control. Now there's an electronic management 
information system that answers every question you have or 
should have——about your copying, in regularly scheduled, 
detailed MultiFact Reports. 

With Infortext MultiFact Reports, you'll cut your copying 

costs, get totally accurate departmental or client charge-back 
information, and, most important, you can autornatically 
route longer-run jobs to your most efficient equipment. | 
And more. Much more. 


E 
| 


ү == ны шыште 


І Tell me how the Infortext 

1 System's computerized 

| terminals can make me == 
а Know-it-all on copier -> 

l management. | 


CITY | STATE ZIP 
| Know it all with oe TTT TTT 
| JV, : AM/Infortext 

xt 1911 Rohlwing Rd./Rolling Meadows, IL 60008 
l M Inforte Call toll free (800) 323-4150 or 
' The Informationists in Illinois (312) 870-5166 
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C€— THE RECORD REPORTS 


NEWS REPORTS 
BUILDINGS IN THE NEWS 
HUMAN SETTLEMENTS 
REQUIRED READING 


Geddes, Brecher, Qualls, Cunningham of Philadelphia will receive the AIA’s 1979 Architectural Firm Award. 
Announcing the award, which is given "to a firm which has consistently produced distinguished architecture for a 
period of at least ten years," the Institute further commended the firm's continuing commitment to architectural 
education. The honor follows on the heels of the Pennsylvania Society of Architects' award of its Silver Medal to 
GBQC for the design of the Market Street Renewal and Restoration in Corning, New York. 


Pier Luigi Nervi died January 9 at the age of 87. The Italian engineer's dramatic designs in reinforced concrete 
included the Turin Exhibition Hall, three buildings for the 1960 Olympics in Rome, and the George Washington 
Bridge Bus Station in New York City. Mr. Nervi received the AIA's Gold Medal in 1964. 


New director of National Endowment for the Arts' Architecture, Planning and Design Program is Michael Pittas. 
Mr. Pittas has served as a city planner in Trenton, New Jersey, and New York City, as a teacher of planning at 
Harvard, and as a private consultant. The Endowment has also announced the appointment of Charles B. Zucker as 
assistant director of the program; Mr. Zucker previously worked as a private planning consultant and educator. 
F 

The rate of construction “faded” in November, dropping 11 per cent below October’s near-record level, 
according to the seasonally-adjusted Dodge Index, reports the Е. W. Dodge Division of McGraw-Hill Information 
Systems Company. Nonetheless, the month's contracts totalled 13 per cent more than in November 1977, and 
Dodge chief economist George A. Christie observes that "the construction market is holding up surprisingly well, 
considering the recent escalation of monetary restraint." Contracts for stores, factories, warehouses and, especially, 
office buildings “soared” 53 per cent over last November's contracts, and residential contracts were up 10 per cent. 
Mr. Christie described the endurance of the housing boom as "simply amazing." 


Two more major designs have been commissioned for Washington's Pennsylvania Avenue redevelopment: Harry 
Weese and Associates will complete the Federal Triangle on the south side of the street, and Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer 
Associates will restore the landmark Willard Hotel on the north side. Details on page 36. 


A Justice Department proposal would have states establish panels to pass on the merits of malpractice suits and 
thus encourage pretrial settlements and lower the costs of litigation and insurance. Details on page 39. 


The AIA will present its Edward C. Kemper award for 1979 to Herbert E. Duncan, FAIA, of Kansas City, at its 
national convention in June. The award honors significant contributions to the Institute and the profession, and the 
Board of Directors specially cited Mr. Duncan's "established record of durability and hard work” as chairman of 15 
committees and task forces since 1970. The AIA also announced the names of three men who will address the 
convention: Norris K. Smith, chairman of the Department of Art and Archeology at Washington University, St. Louis; 
James О. Wilson, former director of the MIT/Harvard Joint Center for Urban Studies; and 1. M. Pei, who will deliver 
the Gold Medal Address. Е 


The Department of Energy has completed a policy review suggesting means of increasing the use of solar energy, 
the Associated Press reports. The review offers three policy options: 1) continue present policy, under which solar 
energy might fill 8.6 per cent of U. S. energy needs by the year 2000; 2) increase government investment to $2.5 
billion over five years (1980-85) and achieve a level of 10.6 per cent reliance on solar energy by 2000; 3) increase 
government investment to $113 billion over a 20-year period and achieve a level of 25 per cent reliance by 2000. 
Secretary James R. Schlesinger favors a goal of 20 per cent reliance on solar energy by 2000, says AP. 


The American Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters has elected architect I. M. Pei its chancellor. Mr. Pei is the 
first architect in the history of the predominantly literary academy to hold the position. 


The Michigan Society of Architects has published a Handbook for the Construction Industry. In addition to a 
directory of MSA members, the handbook includes sections on "Practice Aids" (e.g., building codes, arbitration 
codes) and "Directories" (e.g., national and state associations, government agencies). Copies are available, at $25 
each, from Rae Dumke, MSA, 553 East Jefferson, Detroit, Michigan 48226. 


Melbourne, Australia, offers $100,000 for an idea for a landmark that will be "famous throughout the world," 
something comparable to the Eiffel Tower or the Sydney Opera House. The landmark would occupy an 80-acre site 
that separates the Yarra River and parkland from the central city. Premier R. J. Hamer of the State of Victoria says 
the idea need not be architectural or engineering—it could be social or artistic. But it must be "practical." The 
competition closes April 30, and entry issby purchase of an official brochure for $10 Australian ($11.40 U. 5.) from 
Competition Landmark, Landmark Committee, 49 Spring Street, Melbourne 3000, Australia. 
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Rain 
coat. 


Г Я 
A roof has only опе job їо do. | complete line of roofing products. Expertise 
i based on over 100 years of solving roofing 
To protect what's under it. | { problems. The assistance of America's most 
experienced team of roofing specialists. Plus 


Good reason to Specify a roof that offers the Blue Chip roof guarantee coverage that's 
best possible protection for the longest period unmatched in the industry. 
of time. І E І 
E For details about the roof that keeps the water 
Reason enough to specify Johns-Manville. where it belongs, consult Sweet's. Or contact 
i Grant Edmonds, Johns-Manville, Ken-Caryl 
Because with ua | you get quality built into a Ranch, Denver, Colorado 80217, 303/979-1000. 


Keeping the water out. 
Thats what this business is all about. 


Johns-Manville 
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concern a building 
owner. So our ther- 
mally-improved 
products are de- 

signed to minimize 
long-term energy 
expenses. And to keep a 
building operating at a 
constant and economical 
temperature. 

But even with such a 
broad line, we never stop 
improving our thermally- 
improved products. 

lite Anaconda is 
constantly innovating. Re- 


In today's energy-conscious 
economy, a building has to 
work as good as it looks. 
And that's why Amarlite 

conda offers a broad 
line of thermall 


— fining our refinements.Our ing year. 
E | 


challenge is to stay 
ahead of the chal- 
lenges facing you. 
ich is part of 
the reason our 
architectural alumi- 
num also comes with a 
design assistance team. To 
help you adapt Ámarlite's 
special products to your 
projed s special needs. 

o specify Amarlite 
thermally-improved prod- 
ucts for Жеп next project. 

Your building design will 
look better with each pass- 


Whether you're involved 
with one sia or thirt 
stories, you'll want to hear 
our story. Send for our cata- 
log , Thermally-Improved 
urtain Walls” and "En- 
trances and Storefront 
Syst ' Write to Amarlite 
aconda, PO. Box 1719, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30301. Or read 
about us in "Sweets 8.1/. 
and 8.14/AN” Or you can 
call our home office at 
(404) 691-5750. 
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NEWS REPORTS continued from page 37 


Moore installs his "vertebrae" in front of Dallas City Hall 


"Now the building is complete," 1. M. 
Pei declared when Henry Moore's 
monumental sculpture, commis- 
sioned for the new Dallas City Hall by 
private donors, was assembled in 
front of the 560-ft-long building. 

Mr. Moore said he found the 
structure "so impressive, so power- 
ful" that it required "a certain scale of 
sculpture." He admitted to "lying 
awake all night" before the final 
placement of the work, being "very 
concerned about the scale." But 
when he saw the finished installation, 
he said, “I think we got it right.” 

The three-piece bronze, 16 ft 
high, is the largest work created to 
date by the 80-year-old British sculp- 
tor. Cast at the Morris Singer Foundry 
in London, the 27,000-b sculpture 
was shipped to the port of Houston, 
then transported by train to the park 
in front of City Hall, where Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Pei spent two hours 
directing the crane that placed the 
pieces among the trees. 

Originally, Mr. Moore titled the 
$450,000 sculpture Vertebrae — 
Three Pieces. Now he simply calls it 
“the Dallas piece.” He explained that 
while the work is a variation on his 


“vertebrae” theme, it is unlike other 
versions, which are locked together. 
In the Dallas piece, the elements are 
freestanding so that people can walk 
between them. Each of the parts has 
a triangular composition, and this 
triangular rhythm, says Mr. . Moore, 
has been expanded in the arrange- 
ment of the three pieces in relation to 
each other. 

The sensuous, rounded but 
powerful forms complement and 
contrast with Mr. Pei’s massive, mod- 
ular building, whose sloping facade 
forms a canopy over the sculpture. 

Public reaction to the sculpture, 
as expressed in letters to the newspa- 
pers, varies widely. At the same time, 
however, hardly anyone passes by 
without rubbing or thumping the 
piece, and a good many people walk 
through the space within the sculp- 
ture. 

This is the third Pei-designed 
building for which Mr. Moore has 
created a sculpture. The building has 
a cantilevered front that slopes 
outward at a 34-degree angle, with 
each floor projecting nine feet 
beyond the one below. —Lorraine 
Smith, World News, Dallas. 
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Lorraine Smith photo 


Justice Department suggests screening of malpractice suits 


The U.S. Justice Department thinks it 
has a partial answer to the problem 
of high-cost professional malpractice 
insurance. 

It proposes legislation that will 
require all states to set up screening 
panels of experts in the various 
professional disciplines to pass on the 
merits of malpractice claims before 
they are forwarded to the courts. 

The panels would not be able to 
prevent anyone from filing suit if they 
were dead set on doing so. But an 
official finding that the professional 
acted properly may be useful in 
discouraging plaintiffs from pressing 
ahead with litigation. 

Likewise, a panel finding that 
malpractice did exist should encour- 
age defendants and insurers to settle 
without going through with the 
expense of a trial. 


This plan is the Justice Depart- 
ment's response to a White House 
call for ideas to dampen inflation. 
Department attorneys say that by 
lowering the cost of malpractice liti- 
gation, malpractice insurance premi- 
ums would also fall. 

Department officials would not 
say last month just what mechanism 
the Federal government would use to 
force the program on the states. But 
they presumably could threaten to 
cut off some forms of Federal aid to 
states that refuse to establish a 
program. 

Justice lawyers say the program 
will focus first on medical malprac- 
tice, but will be expanded to include 
architects, engineers, and other pro- 
fessionals if the program works for 
the physicians. — William Hickman, 
World News, Washington. 


`` HUMAN SETTLEMENTS/WORLD NEWS 


Ramachandran of India takes office as UN Habitat director 


On October 12, the UN Center for 
Human Settlements (Habitat) became 
officially established— with headquar- 
ters at Nairobi, Kenya—through the 
Secretary-General's Bulletin issued 
from UN Headquarters in New York 
City to all members of the Habitat 
staff and to the United Nations 
system generally. 

The Bulletin defines the broad 
functions and scope of the center, 
which accord with UN General 
Assembly Resolution 32/162, 
adopted in December 1977. The 
center assumes the functions of vari- 
ous organizations of the UN system 
concerned with human settlements, 
including those of the UN Habitat and 
Human Settlements Foundation, the 
UN Environment Program, the De- 
partment of International Economic 
and Social Affairs, and the Depart- 
ment of Technical Cooperation for 
Development. In practical terms, the 
last transfer is important as it relates 
to the execution, management, bud- 
getary control, contracting, purchas- 
ing, recruitment and training for 
human settlements projects, together 
with all corresponding posts. 

The modalities of cooperation 
with the UN Development Program, 
the UN regional commissions and the 
other organizations remain to be 
worked out between the heads of 
the organizations concerned. The 
Director of the United Nations Audio- 
visual Information Center for Human 
Settlements (VISION-HABITAT)—the de- 
pository, with regional offices, for the 
vast heritage of films produced for 
the Habitat Conference held two 
years ago at Vancouver—will also 
report to the Executive Director of 
the Center for Human Settlements. 

In step with the establishment of 
the new Center for Human Settle- 
ments, Arcot Ramachandran of India 
took office as Executive Director in 
October of last year, following his 
appointment at the undersecretary- 
general level by UN Secretary-Gener- 
al Kurt Waldheim. 

Mr. Ramachandran formerly 
served as Permanent Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology 
Born April 6, 1923, he obtained his 
Bachelor's degree with honors from 
the College of Engineering, University 
of Madras, in 1943, and was awarded 
a Master of Science degree in 1947 
and a Doctorate in 1949 by Purdua 
University, India. He served as a post- 
doctoral fellow at Columbia Universi- 
ty and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. : 

Before assuming his present 
post, Mr. Ramachandran served, 
from 1967 to 1973, as Director of the 
Indian Institute of Technology in 
Madras. Since 1977 he has also 
served as Director General of the 
Indian Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Still earlier, from 
1957 to 1967, he was professor and 
head of the Department of Engineer- 


ing at the Indian Institute of Science in 
Bangalore. 

Mr. Ramachandran faces many 
problems in getting the work of the 
new center under way. In terms of 
resources, very few of the developed 
countries have seen fit to pledge or 
make voluntary contributions for the 
UN's work in human settlements, 
despite the repeated appeals of the 
UN General Assembly, which estab- 
lished a four-year target of $50 
million for this purpose. 

A "unified pledging conference" 
of governments for seven UN devel- 
opment organizations and agencies, 
including the UN Habitat and Human 
Settlements Foundation, was held at 
UN Headquarters in New York last 
November. The total pledges or 
contributions for Habitat amounted 
to only $942,000. Only two develop- 
ed countries, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, had previously contributed to 
the foundation for the Habitat cause; 
their contributions totaled about 
$250,000. 

Although many developing 
countries have pledged or contribut- 
ed, the amounts are generally mod- 
est, totaling less than $2 million. 

The largest donor to the founda- 
tion remains the Philippines, with its 
pledge of $1 million, on which it is 
making installment payments over a 
four-year period. 

The United States is not contrib- 
uting to the UN's human settlements 
program. Although Canada was the 
major sponsor of Habitat: UN Confer- 
ence on Human Settlements, held in 
Vancouver in 1976, and, together 
with Sweden, was the primary pro- 
moter of the UN resolution fixing 
Nairobi as the headquarters for the 
new center, it was the first country to 
announce that it would not contrib- 
ute to the UN program for human 
settlements. Sweden, similarly, has 
dedined to pledge or contribute, 
even though the Chairman of the UN 
Commission on Human Settlements, 
Ambassador Góte Svensson, is a 
distinguished Swedish authority on 
housing. 

The new Habitat Center also 
faces problems of relocation of 
personnel to Nairobi from UN Head- 
quarters in New York City. As of 
December, only four professionals 
had actually transferred to Nairobi. 
The next meeting of the 58-member 
UN Human Settlements Commission 
will be held in Nairobi from March 26 
to April 6, 1979. The Commission will 
have a full agenda. —£ric Carlson, UN 
Habitat and Human Settlements Foun- 
dation, Nairobi. 


Preliminary planning for Habitat Cen- 
ter, to be built at Gigiri near Nairobi, 
has been completed by an interna- 
tional architectural consortium com- 
posed of Britain's James Stirling, Italy's 
Giancarlo DeCarlo and Kenya's Muti- 
so Menezes International (RECORD, 
May 1978, page 37). 
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7 Dwenr- багш Wall Panels Кыр the office quieter. 
Even when things get out of hand. 


These Owens-Corning Wall Panels are hard at 
work soaking up sound. 

So that even the noise from the morning coffee 
wagon seems softer. Quieter. More bearable. 

They do their job handsomely. The fabric-covered 
panels come in a range of colors—from quiet to loud. 

And installation is almost as easy as hanging 
a picture. 
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If you re having trouble hearing yourself think, 
putthe walls to work. In offices, schools, auditoriums, 
hospitals. 

Fora free color guide and catalogue of acoustical 
performance, write D.E. Meeks, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas* Corp., Fiberglas Tower, 

Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


Т.М. Reg. ( 


F. © O.-C.F. Corp. 1978 
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BUILDINGS IN THE NEWS 


In Manhattan, Franzen designs a tower for Park and 42nd. . . 


| The new corporate headquar- 


ters for Philip Morris Inc. will 


| attempt to mesh both private 


and public concerns. Designed 
by Ulrich Franzen & Asso- 
ciates, the 26-floor, 600,000- 
sq-ft structure, to be built on 
the site of the former Airlines 


Я Terminal Building at Park Ave- 


nue and 42nd Street, will 
house a midtown branch of 
the Whitney Museum of 


| American Art. The sculpture 
3 gallery, funded by Philip Mor- 
4 ris, will be encased іп a 42- 


foot-high glass pedestrian pla- 


| za. This public open space 


permits Philip Morris to cover 
100 per cent of its site, and the 


building has been allowed to 
grow even larger because of 
Penn Central Co.'s sale of 
some of its air rights above 
Grand Central Terminal across 
the street. Philip Morris paid 
$2 million for 75,000 sq ft of 
the Terminal's air rights, which 
the landmark itself cannot uti- 
lize. The main entrance on 
Park Avenue will have a classi- 
cally heavy base and an orna- 
mental facade with vertical 
strips of gray granite. The 
42nd Street side will be en- 
cased in a darker gray granite, 
with no longitudinal empha- 
sis—a modest facade defer- 
ring to the Beaux-Arts station. 


S 


і 


апа 1. M. Pei designs another for the corner of Park and 59th 
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A speculative office building 
that will provide 250,000 sq ft 
of space will occupy the 
southeast corner of Manhat- 
tan's Park Avenue at 59th 
Street. Designed by I.M. Pei & 
Partners for developer George 
Klein, the glass tower is ex- 
pected to appeal to luxury 
tenants such as international 
firms. The faceted structure, 
composed of gray heat-ab- 
sorbing-glass vision and span- 
drel panels, has wraparound 
glass exteriors to offer a view 
of Central Park two blocks 
away. However, transparent 


glass is used for the covered . 


plaza that houses a 60-ft-high- 


sculpture garden and runs 
diagonally through the building 
„leading to the concourse lev- 
el— 15,000 sq ft of space that 
will be leased to boutiques and 
showrooms. Individual heat- 
ing, cooling and ventilation 
systems will enable each of the 
25 floors to handle its own 
environmental control, there- 
by increasing energy efficien- 
cy. Finally, to ensure flexibility 
in office design, James Freed, 
Pei's partner-in-charge of this 
project, has placed elevators 
and other core features at the 
rear of the building. Comple- 
tion of the project is sched- 
uled for early 1980. 


Nathaniel Lieberman 
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All-Steel 8000 Series Systems Furniture: 
New freedom of choice for your office plan. 


Consider the possibilities inher- 
ent in the 8000 Series. At one 
extreme, it is a complete system 
of integrated, modular compo- 
nents which can be combined 
to create the total office plan. 

At the other extreme, 8000 
Series components can be in- 
troduced into any existing office 
piece-by-piece, over an ex- 
tended period of time. The 
transition will be smooth be- 
cause Series 8000 components 
are compatible with conven- 
tional free-standing furniture. 

As growth, change, or reloca- 
tion require, Series 8000 com- 


ponents can be rearranged 
quickly and easily to meet new 
needs. 

To leam how smoothly our 
8000 Series Systems furniture 
canmeetthe present and future 
needs of your clients, write 
All-Steel Inc., Aurora, IL 60507. 


AS 


ALL: STEEL 


ONE OF THE [Sl] COMPANIES 


Showrooms in: 
Chicago 

New York 

Los Angeles 

Aurora 

In Canada: 

All-Steel Canada Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto 
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esign awards program 


its conference late last year, 
|: New England Regional 
uncil of the AIA selected six 
w England projects as 
'ard-winners. (1) Ains- 
rth Gymnasium, Smith Col- 
e, Northampton, Massachu- 
ts; The Architects Collabo- 
ive. This building fitted onto 
traditional campus was 
ised for its form, which 
ponds to the angular ap- 
jach to the building. The 
ler gym was put to good 


Robert Perron дыы: 


honors six buildings designed by New England architects 


re-use as part of the new 
structure, and architect-de- 
signed banners add brightness. 
(2) C.S. White House, Ver- 
mont: Banwell White & Ar- 
nold, Inc., architect. The jury 
was impressed by the architec- 
tural sensitivity with which the 
solar energy system was han- 
dled and said that, "Solar 
collectors achieve an inte- 
grated appearance in the 
structure." (3) Exeter Street 
Theatre, Boston; Childs Bert- 


man Tseckares & Casendino, 
Inc., architect. An urban land- 
mark that had become a white 
elephant was revitalized by 
inclusion of a street cafe and 
improvements in the lobby 
and the circulation in the 
theater. "The glass cafe," said 
the jury, "brings a vitality to 
the street and modifies the 
fortress-like appearance of the 
building." (4) Mechanics Hall 
of Worcester, Massachusetts; 
Anderson Notter Finegold Inc., 


Another 


architect. landmark 
which had fallen into disrepair 
was rescued, says the jury, by 
the sensitive, restrained han- 
dling of the great central 
space, and the compatible 
way in which the lighting and 
ventilation systems were add- 
ed. (5) Kimball Carriage 
House, Andover, Massachu- 
setts; Crissman & Solomon 
Architects, Inc. This conver- 
sion of a carriage house to add 
study and dining space, was 


5 


OSteve Rosenthal 


BUILDINGS IN THE NEWS 


considered highly successful 
by the jury, who said, “Boldly 
shaped openings that cut into 
the old shingled exterior give 
this an open looking quality.” 
(6) Block Island House, Rhode 
Island; Donald Watson, archi- 
tect. The jury noted that the 
home was "Kahn-Venturi in- 
fluenced but clearly not deriv- 
ative," and felt it was "excep- 
tionally powerful and serene in 
the landscape and in keeping 
with its surroundings." 
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Vulcraft joists and special 116" joist girders were fabricated togive new Ше to che Capitol Court Shopping Center in Mi Ivaükee, Wise SBS 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD announces... He 
Ні 
PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT WEEKS 


...for architects and engineers 


Take more than one of these THREE NEW SEMINARS in the same week, and earn Continuing 
Education Units at substantial discounts. See page 56 for details. 


PREPARING FOR THE SOLAR ERA IN 
BUILDING DESIGN 


(See page 50 for program details) 


March 12-13, 1979 Los Angeles 
April 23-24, 1979 New York 


Attendees successfully completing this seminar will be awarded 1.4 
Continuing Education Units and a certificate of completion. 


PROVEN DESIGN TECHNOLOGIES FOR 
ENERGY-EFFICIENT: BUILDING ENVELOPES, 
LIGHTING, HVAC 


(See page 52 for program details) 


March 14-15, 1979 Los Angeles 

March 29-30, 1979 New York* 

*This session only is ineligible for a multi-seminar discount. 

Attendees successfully completing this seminar will be awarded 1.4 
Continuing Education Units and a certificate of completion. 


USING ARCHITECT/ENGINEER TEAMWORK 
TO SELL THE BILLION DOLLAR WASTE 
WATER TREATMENT MARKET 


(See page 54 for program details) 


March 16, 1979 Los Angeles 
April 27, 1979 New York 


Attendees successfully completing this seminar wil be awarded .7 
Continuing Education Units and a certificate of completion. 


FOR REGISTRATION INFORMATION, SEE PAGE 56. 
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An ARCHITECTURAL RECORD seminar... 


PREPARING FOR THE SOLAR ERA IN 
BUILDING DESIGN 


A two-day seminar to help you develop a basic understanding of 
architectural and engineering considerations—and costs—of both active 
and passive solar energy systems.... 


ESSENTIAL INFORMATION TO HELP YOU RESPOND PROFESSIONALLY 
TO THE CLIENT INTERESTED IN SOLAR ENERGY. 


Los Angeles 
March 12-13, 1979 
New Otani Hotel 


New York 
April 23-24, 1979 
The Halloran House 


SIGNIFICANT GAINS IN SOLAR ENERGY 
TECHNOLOGY ARE PREDICTED IN THE NEXT 
FEW YEARS. YOU CAN PREPARE FOR THIS 
NEW OPPORTUNITY NOW. 

In applications where it is appropriate, solar energy is 
becoming a feasible and competitive source of heating 
and hot water. So far, solar cooling is not economically 
viable, but as technology advances and costs of solar 
installations come down, you will see significant gains 
in the next few years. к Even the northeastern United 
States is now considered a fertile area for development 
of solar technology. This seminar will help you as a 
design professional prepare for your new responsibility 
in a solar era. 


YOU'LL LEARN BASIC ARCHITECTURAL 

PRINCIPLES OF BOTH ACTIVE AND PASSIVE 

SOLAR ENERGY DESIGN, INCLUDING: 

* Technical limitations of active systems 

* Balancing active and passive systems for maximum 
efficiency 

* Designing today's buildings for tomorrow's solar 


energy 


YOU’LL LEARN HOW TO WEIGH THE 
ECONOMICS OF SOLAR ENERGY FOR YOUR 
CLIENT: 

* Life cycle costing techniques 

* Maintenance considerations 


YOU’LL LEARN HOW TO AVOID COMMON 

DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 

ASSOCIATED WITH ACTIVE SOLAR 

INSTALLATIONS, INCLUDING: 

* Collector support structures & hardware 

* Piping insulation, waterproofing, movement and 
fatigue 
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* Maintenance potential 
* Drainage 
* Snow control 


YOU'LL LEARN HOW TO AVOID COMMON 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 
ASSQCIATED WITH PASSIVE SOLAR 
INSTALLATIONS, INCLUDING: 

* Heat storage 

* Heat rejection 

* Estimating fuel savings 

* Temperature control 


YOU'LL LEARN HOW TO DIVIDE DESIGN 
REPONSIBLITY BETWEEN THE ARCHITECT 
AND THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER FOR: 

* Evaluating collectors 

* Designing storage systems 

* Evaluating and designing controls 


Ж As evidenced by these recent news items: 

On September 8, 1978 President Carter signed into law a military 
construction bill that is expected to generate $50 million in solar 
architect-engineering funds in 1979, and $100 million in solar 
design and construction funds for several years thereafter. The law 
requires that all new military housing use solar energy equipment 
if cost effective, and that at least 25 per cent of all the other military 
construction do the same, on structures started after December 8. 
—Business Week, September 25, 1978 


Energy Secretary James R. Schlesinger declares that solar “may 
soon be the fastest growing part of our energy supply." He shortly 
will ask the Office of Management & Budget to nearly double for 
fiscal 1980 the $500 million that his agency will spend on solar 
research and development in fiscal 1979. 

—Business Week, October 9, 1978 


TO REGISTER, CALL (212) 997-3088 


YOUR INSTRUCTORS ARE PRINCIPALS OF 
THE EHRENKRANTZ GROUP 

Energy conservation has been one of the key 
objectives of The Ehrenkrantz Group since the 
firm was founded in 1964. In recent years, the 
firm has been involved in the design of solar 
heated buildings, including housing, office build- 
ings, schools, hospitals, shopping centers, and 
industrial plants. Clients for whom the firm has 
provided energy-related services include: AIA 
Research Corporation, Exxon Enterprises, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, Department of Defense, 
HUD, Department of the Navy, and Department of 
Energy. 


Of special importance is the firm's current 
work—with mechanical engineers Syska and Hen- 
nessy—to provide baseline data on the energy 
performance of recent buildings as part of HUD's 
development of energy consumption/perfor- 
mance standards for residential and non-residen- 
tial buildings. 


Ezra D. Ehrenkrantz, 
FAIA 


Mr. Ehrenkrantz is president of The Ehrenkrantz 
Group in New York City. In private practice since 
1959, Mr. Ehrenkrantz has considerable experi- 
ence in passive heating and cooling systems. For 
two years during the mid-fifties, he worked with 
the British Building Research Station developing 
low-technology techniques for accommodating 
the climate requirements for building construc- 
tion. These principles and techniques have been 
applied in the design of many buildings here and 
overseas. In 1965, Mr. Ehrenkrantz led in the 
organization of Building Systems Development 
(BSD) and pioneered the first United States build- 
ing systems program, School Construction Sys- 
tems Development (SCSD) in California. He is an 
author, and lecturer at Yale University and MIT. 
Mr. Ehrenkrantz was Engineering News Record's 
“Construction Man of the Year" in 1968. He is 
registered in nine states. In 1977, The Building 
Research Advisory Board of the National Research 
Council gave Mr. Ehrenkrantz its Quarter Century 
Citation for his "significant and lasting contribu- 
tion to the state of the art and construction 


technology" during the period between 1950 and 
1975. Mr. Ehrenkrantz is one of only seven archi- 
tects to be so honored, among whom are Walter 
Gropius, Eero Saarinen and R. Buckminster Fuller. 


William T. Meyer, 
AIA 


Mr. Meyer, vice president, joined The Ehrenkrantz 
Group in 1968, and heads all research undertaken 
by the firm, including work in energy conserva- 
tion and solar heating of buildings. Mr. Meyer's 
skills focus on building technology, design and 
economics. His professional experience includes 
the management of a solar heating demonstration 
program for the Department of Defense; the 
analysis of solar energy for housing uses for the 
AIA Research Corporation; and design and cost- 
benefit analysis of energy conscious model houses 
for Exxon Enterprises, Inc. Mr. Meyer teaches at 
Pratt Institute and Columbia University, and is the 
author of numerous articles, including the build- 
ing system section ofthe Fifth Edition of Timesaver 
Standards. He has been a speaker at many con- 
ferences and seminars on the subject of energy 
conservation. He is registered in New York and 
California. 


Stephen D. Weinstein, 
AIA 


Mr. Weinstein is a vice president of The 
Ehrenkrantz Group, and serves as Director of 
Technical and Production Services. He is currently 
providing technical consultation to the Depart- 
ment of Energy in the management of the grant 
program for the placement of solar systems. He is 
reviewing and making recommendations on the 
plans and specifications of all non-residential 
facilities applying for DOE Demonstration Pro- 
gram funding. Under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mr. Weinstein and The 
Ehrenkrantz Group have been preparing a com- 
prehensive design guide for active solar heated 
buildings. 
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new and renovated... 


An ARCHITECTURAL RECORD seminar... 


PROVEN DESIGN TECHNOLOGIES FOR 
ENERGY-EFFICIENT: BUILDING ENVELOPES, 
LIGHTING, HVAC 

A two-day seminar updating:k specific ways in which you can use the 


widely-referenced ASHRAE 90-75 standard as a departure point for 
achieving practical, efficient energy use in buildings immediately, both 


COST EFFECTIVE STRATEGIES FOR BUILDING ENERGY USE, FROM 


DESIGN TO OPERATION 


Los Angeles 
March 14-15, 1979 
New Otani Hotel 


New York 
March 29-30, 1979 
The Halloran House 


PRACTICAL, READILY APPLIED OPTIONS ARE 
AVAILABLE TO HELP YOU MEET NEW ENERGY 
STANDARDS FOR NON-RESIDENTIAL 
BUILDINGS 

Building envelopes, lighting and mechanical systems 
provide the three most important opportunities for you 
to design energy savings into your projects. Using 
ASHRAE 90-75 as the basic reference, this seminar will 
show you how to achieve better-than-recommended 
efficiencies. 


YOU'LL LEARN HOW TO DESIGN IMPROVED 

BUILDING ENVELOPES, INCLUDING: 

* What owners should know about building energy 
efficiency potentials 

* The impact of the building envelope on M/E design 

* What the M/E engineer can contribute to building 
envelope design 


YOU’LL LEARN HOW TO DESIGN AND 

EVALUATE MECHANICAL SYSTEMS, 

INCLUDING: 

* Mechanical systems that work, don't work and why 

* How to save up to 66 per cent energy for only 10 per 
cent more $ 

* New tools for calculating system loads 

* How you can minimize fan requirements 

* How conventional heating and cooling systems can be 
modified in design to meet energy use limitations 

* How to design low-grade energy systems 

* How to write specifications and contract documents 
for energy conservation 

* Proper design, application and use of controls 
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YOU'LL LEARN HOW TO DESIGN IMPROVED 

LIGHTING SYSTEMS, INCLUDING: 

* Effects of light on user orientation, attention, and 
impressions of setting 

* Using light to set the mood and define space 

* Lighting different kinds of space: circulation, work 
and play 

* Lighting trade-offs that conserve energy 

* Determining energy budgets for lighting, and the 
design response 

* Light source selection 

* Luminaire selection and surface finishes 

* Luminaire layout 

* Operation of lighting systems 

* Utilization of daylight and ASHRAE 90-75 

* Lighting design and the question of initial vs. operat- 
ing costs 

* Interaction of daylighting with passive solar heating 
effects 


Ж This seminar is an updated presentation of a program offered 
last summer. 


TO REGISTER, CALL (212) 997-3088 


HERE'S WHAT SOME OF YOUR COLLEAGUES 
SAID OF LAST SUMMER'S VERSION OF THIS 
SEMINAR... 

© 
I obtained both a general and specific grasp of upcoming 
regulatory requirements and design trends. Highly useful 
for our anticipated office review discussion. 

Robert Belcher, Architect/ Broome, Oring- 

dulph, O’Toole, Rudolf, Portland, Ore. 

ээ 


66 
I thank you for a very good seminar. It was one of the 
best I have attended. The slides and examples used... 
have been excellent. Your overall knowledge of this 
subject was put across to us in a very successful manner. 
Raymond M. Knowles, Architect, Vista, 
Calif. 
وو‎ 


66 
Subject matter was very timely. Speakers well qualified 
and communicable. Broad spectrum of problem areas 
discussed. 
Noray Sarkisian, Vice President and Chief 
Electrical Engineer/Cunningham Engi- 
neers, Birmingham, Mich. 
99 


66 
Good exposure to some of the latest (current) thinking in 
the energy area. 
Voy Madeyski, Principal Designer/Perkins 
& Will, Chicago, Ill. 
23 


б 
Very informative and has satisfied expectations. Infor- 
mation should be made available to other design archi- 
tects. 
Moises A. Cordovi, Construction Manager / 
Lester B. Knight & Associates, Chicago, Ill. 
وو‎ 


66 
I felt that the program and the staff selection was 
excellent. My time was well spent as I took many good 
ideas back with me. 

David Lorincz, Architect/NASA Langley 

Research Center, Hampton, Va. 

وو 


YOUR INSTRUCTORS ARE RECOGNIZED EX- 
PERTS IN ENERGY CONSERVATION DESIGN 


Jack Beech, PE 


Jack Beech, PE is vice president and chief me- 
chanical engineer for Joseph К. Loring & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York. Mr. Beech's 25 years’ 
experience includes all facets of hvac system 
design, with a special emphasis in recent years on 
energy conservation. Among his latest projects 
are the Citicorp Center in New York and the South 
Terminal at Logan Airport in Boston. Mr. Beech 
holds a degree in mechanical engineering from 
City College of New York, and a Bachelor of 
Science degree (physics) from Brooklyn College. 
He is a registered Professional Engineer in New 
York, Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


John E. Flynn, AIA 


John E. Flynn, AIA is a registered architect and 
professor of architectural engineering at The 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 
His experience includes nine years as resident 
architect for research and application at the Gen- 
eral Electric Laboratories at Nela Park in Cleve- 
land. He has been a visiting lecturer at Yale 
University and currently lectures at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Flynn is the co-author of two 
books, “Architectural Lighting Graphics" and 
"Architectural Interior Systems" (Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, New York) He is a Fellow in the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, and a member 
of the U.S. National Committee of the Internation- 
al Commission on Illumination, Paris. 
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Los Angeles 
March 16, 1979 
New Otani Hotel 


An ARCHITECTURAL RECORD seminar... 


USING ARCHITECT/ENGINEER TEAMWORK 
TO SELL THE BILLION DOLLAR WASTE 
WATER TREATMENT MARKET 


A one-day seminar to help architects and engineers collaborate effectively 
to tap a construction market substantially funded by a $24-billion Federal 
commitment for the next five years... 


MARKETING TECHNIQUES TO HELP YOU ENTER A MASSIVE MARKET 
FOR BUILDING DESIGN SERVICES. 


New York 
April 27, 1979 
The Halloran House 


LEARN HOW TO ACQUIRE THE NECESSARY 
EXPERTISE TO COMPETE FOR THOUSANDS OF 
LOCAL PROJECTS IN A NEARLY RECESSION- 
PROOF MARKET 
Combining architectural services with sanitary engi- 
neering can help you stand out from the competition 
when selling design services in one of the construction 
industry's best growth markets. Ж 

This seminar is designed to guide you in supple- 
menting your existing capabilities—without a major 
restructuring of your firm—so that you can effectively 
market your services to local sanitary districts. You'll 
learn what this market expects from you, and how you 
can deliver it. 


ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES ARE NEEDED NOW 
Environmental considerations and recently announced 
Federal regulations are providing greater opportunities 
for architectural involvement in waste water treatment 
projects. Here are some of the architectural services 
that are being sought typically on these projects: 

* Site planning & land use 

* Environmental studies 

* Transportation planning 

* Flood control 

* Noise control 

* Lighting design 

* Process layout (site and buildings) 

* Programming 

* Plant maintenance/operation planning 

* Plant staff organization 

* Building design 

* Graphic design and signage 

* Visitors facilities 

* Construction documents 

* Construction management 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING FEES ON 

WASTE WATER TREATMENT PROJECTS WILL 

AMOUNT TO NEARLY $5 BILLION OVER THE 

NEXT FIVE YEARS. THIS PROGRAM WILL 

SHOW YOU WHERE ARCHITECT 

OPPORTUNITIES LIE IN: 

* EPA's area-wide Section 208 planning program 

* EPA's three-step Section 201 Construction Grant 
Program 


YOU'LL LEARN HOW MUCH OF EPA'S $5 
BILLION PER YEAR FUNDING OVER THE NEXT 
FIVE YEARS WILL BE ASSIGNED TO: 

* Waste water treatment plants 

* Interceptor sewers 

* Pump stations 

* Other facilities 


YOU'LL LEARN HOW TO KEY YOUR 
MARKETING EFFORT TO THE ANNUAL STATE 
PRIORITY LIST OF MUNICIPALITIES: 

• Step I Facility plans 

e Step II Designs (plans and specifications) 

e Step III Construction projects 


Ж The key to above-average growth in waste water treatment 
projects is continuing support from the Federal trust fund es- 
tablished to meet long-term national goals for clean water. The EPA 
fund (originally $18 billion, and recently supplemented by another 
$24 billion) has reasonably well insulated this construction market 
from severe cyclical swings while financing its continued growth. 
Treatment plant construction is expected to jump 46 per cent in 
1979. In addition, the “Proposition 13 effect” will not be much of a 
deterrant to waste water treatment projects at the local level since 
local dollars have very high leverage when combined with Federal 
funds. In short, this is a nearly recession-proof market likely to 
continue for many years. 

—1979 Dodge/Sweet’s Construction Outlook 


TO REGISTER, CALL (212) 997-3088 


YOU’LL LEARN HOW MUNICIPALITIES PLAY 
THEIR ROLE IN CONSULTANT SELECTION 
REGARDING: 


* Type of prime consultant (sanitary or multi-discipline 


firm?) 
¢Sub-consultants 
* The “sunshine” process (advertising) 


YOU'LL LEARN HOW EPA REGULATIONS 
CONCERN CONSULTANTS, INCLUDING: 

* Cost and pricing data 

• Audit access to your records 

* Minority individuals and firms 


YOU’LL LEARN HOW THE MARKET BREAKS 
DOWN BY: 

e Municipal and regional agencies 

e Industrial clients 

«International clients 


YOU’LL LEARN HOW PROJECTS ARE CARRIED 
OUT: 

• The role of the engineer 

e The role of the architect 


YOU’LL LEARN WHAT THE ENGINEER AS A 
CLIENT LOOKS FOR IN AN ARCHITECT: 

* How does the architect sell the engineer 

• Methods of compensation 


YOU’LL LEARN WHAT ARCHITECTURAL 
SERVICES YOU CAN SELL IN THIS MARKET, 
AND HOW: 

• Services required by engineers 

• Services required by public agencies 

* Innovative services 


YOU?LL LEARN HOW YOU CAN SELL THIS 
MARKET: 

e Locating the work 

• Direct selling techniques and methods 

e Indirect selling 


YOU’LL LEARN THROUGH CASE HISTORIES 
HOW SUCCESSFUL SALES CAN BE ACHIEVED 
WITH: 

* Municipal agencies 

e International clients 

* Engineers 


YOUR INSTRUCTORS ARE DESIGN 
SERVICES MARKETING EXPERTS 


David R. Miller, 
F.ASCE 


David R. Miller is senior vice president and man- 
ager of corporate development for Daniel, Mann, 


Johnson, & Mendenhall, architect-engineers, in 


Los Angeles. With more than 30 years of diver- 
sified engineering, business development and 
management experience, Mr. Miller has 27 years 
of service with DMJM where he directs all busi- 
ness development (international and domestic) of 
the firm, with annual sales in excess of $35 
million. A registered engineer in seven states and 
the District of Columbia, Mr. Miller is a member of 
numerous professional organizations including 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, Ameri- 
can Academy of Environmental Engineers, and 
the Academy for the Advancement of Engineer- 
ing. He is also a member of the Water Pollution 
Control Federation. Mr. Miller has worked on 
many key DMJM sanitary and water supply 
projects, including: Sepulveda water reclamation 
plant and Terminal Island AWT plant, City of Los 
Angeles. 


Jack E. Washburn, 
PE 


Jack E. Washburn is director of professional 
services for Boyle Engineering Corporation, engi- 
neers, architects, planners and environmental sci- 
entists located in Newport Beach, California. Mr. 
Washburn recently came to this position from the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency head- 
quarters where he served as Chief of Construction 
Operations for the waste water treatment con- 
struction grant program under PL 92-500. Mr. 
Washburn is a professional engineer, a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, and a 
member of the Civil Works Committee of the 
American Consulting Engineers Council. He also 
serves on the Government Affairs Committee of 
the Water Pollution Control Federation. 
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Return to: 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD SEMINARS 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10020 Phone (212) 997-3088 


Register me in the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD semi- 

nar(s) checked below: 

1. PREPARING FOR THE SOLAR ERA IN BUILD- 
ING DESIGN ($395) 

O March 12-13, 1979 Los Angeles 

О April 23-24, 1979 New York 


2. PROVEN DESIGN TECHNOLOGIES FOR EN- 
ERGY-EFFICIENT: BUILDING ENVELOPES, 
LIGHTING, HVAC ($395) 

O March 14-15, 1979 Los Angeles 

O March 29-30, 1979 New York 


3. USING ARCHITECT/ENGINEER TEAMWORK 
TO SELL THE BILLION DOLLAR WASTE WATER 
TREATMENT MARKET ($250) 

О March 16, 1979 Los Angeles 

О April 27, 1979 New York 


О Check enclosed, payable to ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
O Bill me O Fee discount applied 


New Otani Hotel 
The Halloran House 


New Otani Hotel 
The Halloran House 


New Otani Hotel 
The Halloran House 


Name 
Title 
Firm 


Street 

City. 
Phone( ) 
Signature 
Please check if: O Architect O Engineer O Other. - 


O Send me information on ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD's Spring 1979 seminars. 


State Zip 


Return to: 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD SEMINARS 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10020 Phone (212) 997-3088 


Register me in the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD semi- 

nar(s) checked below: 

1. PREPARING FOR THE SOLAR ERA IN BUILD- 
ING DESIGN ($395) 

O March 12-13, 1979 Los Angeles 

О April 23-24, 1979 New York 


2. PROVEN DESIGN TECHNOLOGIES FOR EN- 
ERGY-EFFICIENT: BUILDING ENVELOPES, 
LIGHTING, HVAC ($395) 

O March 14-15, 1979 Los Angeles 

О March 29-30, 1979 New York 


3. USING ARCHITECT/ENGINEER TEAMWORK 
TO SELL THE BILLION DOLLAR WASTE WATER 
TREATMENT MARKET ($250) 

O March 16, 1979 Los Angeles New Otani Hotel 

D April 27, 1979 New York The Halloran House 


О Check enclosed, payable to ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
O Bill me О Fee discount applied 


New Otani Hotel 
The Halloran House 


New Otani Hotel 
The Halloran House 


Name 
Title 
Firm 
Street 
City. 
Phone( ) 


Signature 
Please check if: O Architect O Engineer O Other... 
О Send me information on ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD’s Spring 1979 seminars. 


State Zip. 
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ea ык сиы 
REGISTER NOW FOR THESE 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
SEMINARS 


To register for one or more of these seminars, complete and 
return one of the coupons at left to ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
SEMINARS, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New 
York 10020. Or you may register by calling (212) 997-3088. 
Registration must be made in advance of the seminars. 


Seminar fees 

1.PREPARING FOR THE SOLAR ERA IN BUILDING DE- 
SIGN $395 

2.PROVEN DESIGN TECHNOLOGIES FOR ENERGY-EFFI- 
CIENT: BUILDING ENVELOPES, LIGHTING, HVAC $395 

3. USING ARCHITECT/ENGINEER TEAMWORK TO SELL 
THE BILLION DOLLAR WASTE WATER TREATMENT 
MARKET $250 

Registration fees must be paid in advance of seminars. Fee 

includes cost of luncheons and seminar workbook. 


Fee discounts 
Register for more than one seminar in the same week, and 
take advantage of these fee discounts: 


Number of Seminars Discount You pa 
One program None Full fee 


One $395 program plus one 1096 $580.50 
$250 program 

Two $395 programs 1596 $671.50 

Full week (two $395 programs 2596 $780.00 


plus one $250 program) 


Seminar hours 

Daily sessions are from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Registration is from 8:30 to 9:00 a.m. prior to the start of a 
program. 


Hotel reservations 

While ARCHITECTURAL RECORD does not make hotel reser- 
vations for seminar participants, we have arranged to hold a 
limited block of rooms for the use of attendees. When you 
register, we supply you with a room reservation card to return 
to the hotel. The hotel will confirm your room by mail. 


Continuing Education Units 
A Certificate of Completion and Continuing Education Units 
(CEU's) will be awarded by ARCHITECTURAL RECORD to 
attendees successfully completing seminars. The CEU was 
established in 1974 as a uniform unit of measurement for 
noncredit continuing education. 


Tax deduction of expenses 

An income tax deduction is allowed for expenses of education 
(includes registration fees, travel, meals and lodging) under- 
taken to maintain and improve professional skill. See Treasury 
Regulation 1.162-5 (Coughlin vs. Commissioner 203 F.2d 307). 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


ARCHITECTURAL BUSINESS 


LEGAL PERSPECTIVES 

BUILDING COSTS AND FINANCING 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
BUILDING ACTIVITY 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 


A step forward: uniform grading of the design exam 


For many years, one of the architectural profession's notable distinctions has been its success 
in persuading all of our states, plus several other jurisdictions, to use the same examination for 
testing their candidates for registration. These nationally administered exams, prepared by 
NCARB, are taken by approximately 10,000 individuals each year. Two of these exams—the 
Professional Examination for holders of a professional degree from an accredited school, and 
the Qualifying Test for other candidates—are machine-graded. A third examination, called 
simply the Design Examination, gives candidates an opportunity to demonstrate competence in 
the design process by requiring them to solve "a small but appropriate architectural problem 
by graphic methods.” Of necessity, the Design Examination is graded, not by machines, but by 
human beings. Specifically, the candidates' design solutions to an 11-hour problem are graded 
by registered architects serving on behalf of one or another of NCARB's 55-member 
registration boards. These architect-graders, wherever they happen to be, are provided with 
iniform grading criteria —and urged to apply it with consistency and evenhandedness. Not 
always, however, have all graders in all jurisdictions adhered to the recommended grading 
criteria as effectively as NCARB would hope. NCARB's analyses of grading results in recent 
years have suggested that some graders have sometimes been influenced not only by personal 
bias, a natural and unavoidable factor, but also by such cultural considerations as regionalism 
and parochialism. To combat grading inconsistencies, the members of NCARB’s Examination 
Committee decided to try something new last year. 


by Sid Frier, FAIA 


They proposed to the annual meeting dele- 
Zates that instead of establishing the grading 
criteria, then standing aside while each state 
raded its own candidates’ design solutions, 
NCARB might better serve as a catalyst for 
achieving greater uniformity. The Exam Com- 
mittee felt that greater uniformity of evalua- 
tion might be realized if two things 
happened. First, the architect-graders from a 
reat many states and various regions should 
be encouraged to gather and carry out their 
zrading task as a single, carefully coordinated 
effort. Second, the graders should have an 
ntensive training session on exam evaluation 
principles before the grading. 

Meeting in two locations on consecutive 
three-day weekends last July, 166 registered 
architect-graders from across the nation 
zraded. some 5,300 candidates' design proj- 
ects. At Denver, 56 graders evaluated the 
design solutions of 1,600 candidates from 
Southern and Western states, plus Guam. At 
Cherry Hill, New Jersey, another 110 archi- 
tects graded 3,700 solutions from Eastern and 
Midwestern candidates. 

But before they evaluated a single solu- 
tion, the graders at both Denver and Cherry 
Hill attended a four-hour seminar. They came 
equipped with a Grader’s Manual, which 
served as a textbook on how to evaluate the 
design solutions with consistency and reliabili- 
ty. And to help reduce the "spread" between 


Мг. Frier is the chairman of the NCARB Examination Commit- 
ее. 


the graders at opposite ends of the judgmen- 
tal scale, the entire grading corps was 
"walked through" a slide show of actual 
design solutions. When the grading task was 
undertaken, the graders were not only famil- 
iar with the nature of the problem itself; they 
also shared a common understanding of the 
evaluation criteria by which the 5,300 design 
solutions should be graded. 


A public branch library was assigned 

in the 11-hour design examination 

The design examination process for the 11- 
hour problem actually began with the candi- 
dates themselves, when they received the 


One of the 166 graders. 


Design Problem Information Booklet, 30 days 
prior to the examination date. The booklet 
describes in considerable detail the nature 
and specific requirements of the examination 
subject, "a public branch library." Included, 
for example, are the climatological and envi- 
ronmental aspects of the project; site and 
facilities use specifications; and detailed 
instructions as to how the candidate's graphic 
presentation should be developed. 

The booklet also builds an important 
bridge between the exam candidate and the 
grader. It not only spells out the six evaluation 
criteria by which the design solutions are 
graded; it also specifies the range of percent- 
age values that are assigned to each criterion. 
The six criteria are: analysis of program, 
Climate and site influences, organization of 
functions, quality of design, selection of 
systems and materials, and finally, clarity of 
communications. 

Does the design exam reward the skilled 
delineator? Many architects have worried 
about the relevance of drawing ability as a 
decisive factor in assessing competence in the 
design process. They might find reassurance 
in the instructions to both candidates and 
graders. "You will be judged," the Design 
Problem Information Booklet states, "not only 
on the final solution presented but also on 
your logic and thought processes as shown 
by your diagrammatic sketches. Your study 
sketches need only be of sufficient clarity to 
communicate your thought processes and 
solutions to the graders.’ 

Both the candidates and the graders are 
advised that for each of the six evaluation 
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criteria, the candidate is expected to submit 
the "required graphic material needed to 
explain." At the same time, however, the 
clarity of communication criterion, in which 
the graphics virtuoso might be expected to 
shine, counts for a scant 5 per cent of the six 
criteria's total value. 


The grading procedure attempted 

to minimize individual grader bias 

Noting that "there is not complete agreement 
among well-intentioned and competent per- 
sons who evaluate solutions," the Grader's 
Manual details a grading procedure develop- 
ed "to minimize the biases of individual grad- 
ers and to maximize the degree of uniformity 
and consistency in the evaluation of design 
solutions." 

The Grader Evaluation Sheet (see illustra- 
tion) represents a synthesis of the grading 
procedure formulated by the NCARB Examina- 
tion Committee, which is the author of the 
design exam. As a grader evaluates a solution, 
a score of O, 1, 2, 3 or 4 in each of six 
evaluation criteria must be awarded. The O 
signifies that a solution is "incomplete." 
Scores of 1 and 2 are designated “poor” and 
"weak"; both are failing scores. Scores of 3 
and 4 are designated "satisfactory" and "ex- 
cellent”; and both are passing. The examples 
at right received "4" grades. 

But the grader's work isn't yet finished. 
Under each of the major evaluation criteria 
are listed more explicit criteria which, taken 
together, comprise the specific components 
of a major criterion. The grader is asked to 
identify and check the weaknesses of a solu- 
tion in these subordinate categories. Thus, for 
those candidates who fail the exam, the indi- 
cated weaknesses presumably will guide 
them in their preparation for another time. 

What about grader bias? The greatest 
insurance factor against undue bias is the 
requisite that every grader attend the four- 
hour training session, where the exam 
process, philosophy and specific evaluation 
criteria are thoroughly explained. A second 
insurance factor is implicit in the fact that 
every solution must be evaluated by three 
graders working independently. Moreover, if 
two graders give a solution either a passing or 
failing score and a third grader disagrees, the 
solution is evaluated by a fourth person: a 
coordinator whose job it is to assist in resolv- 
ing borderline cases. 

Educational Testing Service of Princeton, 
New Jersey, which has assisted NCARB in 
preparing its examinations for nearly 20 
years, organized both grading sessions with a 
precision usually associated with war games. 
College students were hired and trained to 
fetch, retrieve, stack, haul and store the thou- 
sands of solutions to be graded—each at 
least three times. These student aides had to 
be on their toes, since a mix-up in handling 
might have produced a clerical nightmare. 


While the grading process won high 
marks, the designs rated only "fair" 
After the graders had evaluated their last 
solution on the third day for the third time, 
they were given still another job to do. Since 
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this process was a "first" in the grading of 
design examinations, they were given a ques- 
tionnaire by NCARB and asked to render opin- 
ions of their experience. 

The responses to the six questions indi- 
cated substantial agreement among the grad- 
ers that: 1) the design solutions graded were, 
for the most part, no better than "fair"; 2) 
this year's design problem was rated "moder- 
ately difficult” or "easy"; 3) the schools 
aren't training the students to resolve the 
programmatic elements in an architectural 
problem, by graphic means, as effectively as 
they might; 4) the design problem format, 
overwhelmingly, is regarded as a satisfactory 
means of testing design competence; 5) by a 
margin of roughly 3-to-1, the graders feel the 
schools, as well as the profession, are not 
adequately preparing the exam candidates 
for this kind of exam; and 6) a substantial 
majority of the graders rated the grading 
process itself "excellent." 

Considering the questions one by one: 

1. What is your general impression of the 
quality of the design solutions you graded? 

Typical of the answers from the many 
graders who rated the over-all quality only 
"fair" was this one from an Alabama practi- 
tioner: "The majority of the solutions that 
passed over my desk lacked basic quality. 
Many were obviously the result of being 
unable to analyze a simple design problem in 
successive steps, and to organize a thought 
process on a given time schedule." To a 
number of educators who served as graders, 
however, this was not surprising. Said one, "I 
don't know of any school in the country that 
requires its students to execute 11-hour 
sketch problems.” 

2. How would you rate the degree of 
difficulty of this year's design problem? 

Graders' written responses to this ques- 
tion were remarkably of a piece: whether 
they indicated the problem was "easy" or 
"moderately difficult," nearly everyone con- 
sidered it to be fair and responsible. "The 
problem format," said a Louisiana grader, 
"was well defined and very typical of 
commissions in a small- to medium-sized 
architectural practice." A registration board 
member-grader from Kentucky observed, "A 
very good problem, the size and type of 
project that any candidate with proper 
education and training should solve; yet it 
was difficult enough that the poorly trained 
should not pass." 

3. Assuming that approximately 70 per 
cent of the candidates were accredited 
degree holders, what inference might be 
drawn from your grading experience? 

Admittedly a somewhat loaded question, 
it elicited generally negative responses. Said a 
Hawaii practitioner-board member, "They 
know how to make bubble diagrams but 
can't put them together in a solution." A 
Michigan grader noted, "Having a degree 
does not necessarily qualify a candidate for 
registration. Experience or stronger emphasis 
on design is required." And an Oregon practi- 
tioner declared, "The quality of the schools 
of architecture has declined horribly.” 

Over and over, the graders expressed 
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the view that the schools should place more 
stress on design, or even particular design 
techniques. "With the educational institutions 
concentrating on three-dimensional design 
techniques," observed a Colorado practition- 


er, "there seems to be a lack of skill in 
two-dimensional presentation and study tech- 
niques as required for the exam and in every- 
day practice." 

Even some of the educators were 
dismayed. One found the grading experience 
"devastating." Another asked, "How many 
schools give sketch problems involving whole 
buildings?" And a third educator sought to 
pinpoint a dilemma when he said, "| don't 
think we do too well at teaching design in the 
schools, but then the profession also does 
young people a great disservice. Most never 
get a chance to participate in design activi- 
ty—and nobody learns to design by reading, 
talking or theorizing. You only learn by doing 
design — over and over." 

4. In your opinion, does the design prob- 
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em format provide a satisfactory means of 
esting for design competence? 

All but a few of the graders answered 
Yes." Many, in fact, appeared to seize on 
his question to release pent-up feelings. "Em- 
hatically yes!!!’ said a practitioner-board 
nember. 

Yet a number of graders felt the concen- 
rated 11-hour exam unfairly inhibited some 
andidates. Noted an Arizona practitioner- 
oard member, "| feel there were a number 
f near-passing solutions by candidates who 
eemed capable of improving on their work, 
nd probably would have, if they could have 
ome back the next day to finish." An Idaho 
nember suggested, "Perhaps the building 
lesign problem could be done in 10 hours 
he first day, then the second day the candi- 
late could be given two or three hours to do 
site plan of his previous day's design." And 

Georgia practitioner wished to remind 
CARB and anyone else who cared, that “раѕѕ- 
ig the problem doesn't mean the candidate 
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is a designer, or ever will be. But even a spec 
writer or field man must have some under- 
standing of good and bad design." 

5. Generally speaking, do you feel that 
the schools are adequately preparing their 
students for the design exam? 

Although a majority of graders answered 
"No," some educators questioned the ques- 
tion itself. One answered "Yes," then 
remarked, "However, | don't think the 
schools’ main function should be to prepare 
students for the design exam!" Another 
educator-grader felt most schools were 
adequately preparing their students, but 
snapped, “Is the criterion for a quality educa- 
tion in architecture the ability to pass an 
11-hour design exam?" 

6. How would you rate the grading 
process itself? 

Only one grader rated the process 
"poor." And although a majority were highly 
complimentary, some had reservations. "A 
great deal of subjectivity is still involved," 


48.5 


remarked an educator-practitioner, "but to 
the extent that none of us is infallible, it is 
difficult to achieve true objectivity.” 

For those of us on the NcARB Examination 
Committee, the results of this ambitious grad- 
ing experience are greatly encouraging. We 
find it significant, for example, that many 
graders jotted at the bottom of their ques- 
tionnaires such positive comments as, "It was 
hard work, but | enjoyed every minute of it." 
And, "If | can help again, please call on me." 
And, "At last, we're coming to grips with our 
toughest problem." 

The process is far from perfect yet. But | 
believe the profession made a breakthrough 
at Denver and Cherry Hill. And we are going 
to keep trying, again and again, to develop 
and evaluate the Design Examination as an 
instrument not only for testing the young 
people seeking to enter the profession; but 
even more important, we see an opportunity 
here to educate the professional and to 
improve the quality of the environment. 
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These guys 
don't make 
glaring mistakes. 


They bought 
precise light control 
by Holophane. 


Some owners rarely give a second 
thought to lighting = “If it’s bright, 
it’s right." 

But that’s wrong. Because the best 
lighting is controlled lighting. The 
kind of lighting knowledgeable 
architects and engineers recom- 
mend for clients like Oliver's Meats. 
They know that Holophane® offers 
precise light distribution with 
minimum glare. Excellent for large 
department stores, schools, audito- 
riums, offices— and butcher shops. 


Efficient use of energy is another 
benefit of controlled lighting by 
Holophane. 


And choices range from HID lumi- 
naires to prismatic lens fluorescent 
fixtures. They all deliver illumi- 
nation which can reduce eyestrain 
and promote better worker 
productivity while giving products 
more customer appeal. 


Learn more about our commercial 
lighting line by calling your local 
Holophane representative. He'll 
show you the latest in attractive 
high quality lighting. And provide 
the ESI, VCP and cost data you'll 
need to prevent glaring mistakes. 


Or contact Chris Keller, 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, 
Holophane Division, P.O. Box 
5108- AR2, Denver, CO 80217. 
Phone 303/979-1000. 


JM 
Johns-Manville 
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LEGAL PERSPECTIVES 


Federal agencies continue quiet incursions on building design 


n the past ten years, Congress has created a number of major Federal agencies in an attempt 
:o achieve various social and political objectives. Charged with responsibilities for occupational 
safety and health, consumer protection, the environment, fire safety and energy, these 
igencies have shown little outward concern for the practice and liability problems of architects 
ind other design professionals. However, the rules, regulations and standards flowing from 
these agencies are having an increasing effect on professional practice, and further influences 
ire beginning to be identified in recently reported construction industry litigation. Despite the 
dentifiable impact of the Federal sector on architectural practice, and its uncertain future 
scope and direction, there has been little organized effort by architects to deal with the 


"ederal regulatory process. 
by Arthur T. Kornblut, Esq. 


Today, superimposed on the traditional range 
of local code and code-like requirements that 
nust be considered by architects are regula- 
ions emanating from the Federal sector. With 
his additional regulatory burden, however, 
here often is no clear guidance for resolving 
conflicts, determining priorities, or supple- 
nenting inadequate information. 

The first (and probably most widely 
cnown) of these new Federal agencies is the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
ion. OSHA has adopted and made law out of 
housands of national consensus standards 
xriginally published by such voluntary, private 
organizations as ANSI, NFPA and ASTM. It is 
loubtful if the drafters of these standards 
ver envisioned that someday they would 
jecome Federal law; in any event, it is 
easonably certain their development did not 
withstand the public scrutiny that normally 
recedes the enactment of statutory or 
idministrative requirements. 

Even though the primary statutory 
jurden of OSHA as an employment safety 
:ode is placed on the employer, many OSHA 
tandards affect building design in exactly the 
ame manner as the local building code does. 
JSHA standards need to be reviewed to 
dentify those that might affect project 
lesign. Clients may have to confirm their 
oject's functional requirements, and the 
2SHA standards related thereto, to avoid 
uture problems with OSHA inspections. 
Nhile there is no way an architect can guar- 
intee a project's design will comply with 
OSHA (the government won't review the 
lrawings or tell you, and there is no way to 


Ar. Kornblut is a registered architect and practicing attor- 
ey in Washington, D.C. 


Legal Perspectives" is published with the understanding 
hat the publisher is not rendering legal service. If legal 
dvice is required, the services of a competent profession- 
I should be sought. 


predict how an inspector will interpret the 
standards in the future), a reasonable effort 
can be made to identify relevant OSHA stan- 
dards. This should reduce the possibility of 
the owner receiving an OSHA citation after 
occupying the project, and then bringing a 
professional liability claim for a design condi- 
tion that led to the citation. 


OSHA standards are increasingly used 

as evidence of negligence in civil cases 

If the building code-like effect of OSHA were 
not enough, a major new problem is emerg- 
ing: the increasing use of OSHA standards in 
civil litigation as evidence of negligence. The 
OSHA Act, as enacted by Congress, states 
that it does not "enlarge or diminish or affect 
in any other manner the common law . . . 
liabilities of employers." Courts have inter- 
preted this to mean only that OSHA does not 
create a new basis for employees to sue their 
employers. Unfortunately, the courts have 
not been as conservative in adjudicating the 
impact of OSHA in lawsuits involving tradi- 
tional causes of action such as negligence. 
Numerous courts have permitted violations 
of OSHA standards to be admissible as 
evidence to prove a defendant's negligence. 
An extreme example of this occurred recently 
in a case decided by the Supreme Court of 
the State of Washington. 

The plaintiff was seriously injured when 
he fell from an upper floor of a building under 
construction. The subcontractor (the plain- 
tiff's employer) received an OSHA citation for 
having failed to comply with an OSHA stan- 
dard calling for netting beneath the floor 
where the work was being performed. After 
collecting workmen's compensation insur- 
ance, the injured workman could not sue the 
subcontractor. Suit was brought against the 
general contractor, among others, for failing 
to maintain the site in a safe condition. 


Successfully recovering damages from 
the contractor amounting to $720,000, the 
plaintiff's case was enhanced when the Court 
permitted the OSHA violation to be intro- 
duced as evidence of the contractor's negli- 
gence, even though the subcontractor, and 
not the contractor, received the citation for 
the violation. The Court's rationale seemed to 
be based on the general contractor's over-all 
contractual duty to maintain safety at the site. 
The use of OSHA standards on an evidentiary 
basis in civil litigation (a function for which it is 
doubtful they were ever intended) is a very 
disturbing trend, and will only serve to 
exacerbate liability problems. 


Consumer Product Safety Commission 
powers are wide-ranging, embracing design 
Another. Federal agency with the power to 
affect building design (and the correlative 
power to cause liability problems) is the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission. Estab- 
lished in 1972, the CPSC has received less 
publicity than OSHA even though it has 
potentially wider ranging powers and en- 
forcement mechanisms. 

Indications are that everything that goes 
into a dwelling unit (including the unit itself) 
may be considered a consumer product by 
this agency. In 1978, a Federal appeals court 
affirmed a claim by the CPSC that it has the 
authority to investigate aluminum electrical 
wiring used in residential construction. And in 
1977, the CPSC issued a mandatory standard 
for architectural glazing. Few architects were 
aware of this at the time, even though the 
CPSC took more than two and a half years to 
consider the standard. 

In addition to OSHA and the CPS Act, 
Congress has enacted a Federal Fire Preven- 
tion and Control Act, environmental protec- 
tion legislation and, most recently, energy- 
related laws, all with implications for the 
practicing architect. During this period of 
Federal legislative activity, the organizations 
and societies representing architects and 
engineers have spent thousands of dollars 
and countless hours to respond to, and 
defend against, allegations of anti-trust viola- 
tions. Much attention, let alone dollars and 
effort, has been focused on the Federal 
assault on professional ethics. Far less atten- 
tion, let alone dollars and effort, has been 
given to the unglamorous but potentially 
more insidious Federal regulatory incursion 
into the design professional's domain. 
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When you reach for the stars, 
it takes more than vision. It takes revision. 


A^) Bruning 
the Informationists. 


In exploring the vast reaches of space, there's no room for error. So you 
have to work out all the bugs in advance. 


That’s why it's reassuring to lay your plans for any exacting project with 
the help of Bruning's full line of drafting intermediates. 


Bruning's Optirase™ erasable sepia, for example, assures clear, crisp 
reproduction — even after countless erasures and revisions. And because it's 
10076 rag, translucent paper, your visions and revisions come through 
looking their best. 


There's lots more, of course. Bruning has a full line of top-quality 
engineering reproduction equipment and supplies. 


For more information, call your nearby AM Sales Office. Or write 
AM Bruning, Dept. E, 1834 Walden Office Square, Schaumburg, IL 60196. 


We help bring your vision to life. 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY 


Design, development opportunities center on four retailing trends 


Are the boom days of large shopping centers over? Where is retail growth likely to occur? 
What form of retail complexes will survive and prosper in future years? These are but a few of 
the many difficult questions which, in recent years, have been debated by retail developers 
and planners. Clearly, retailing is at a significant crossroads. Adjustments in development style 
and standards are being guided by consumer attitudes in addition to economic, physical, 


social, environmental, and political forces. 
by Mel Gamzon 


These adjustments are being felt by urban 
retailers who are attempting to increase their 
business productivity and conform to the 
emerging urban lifestyle. At the same time, 
the shopping center entrepreneur is seeking 
to conquer untapped markets in both urban 
and non-urbanized areas. Over the past two 
decades the shopping center industry has 
flourished as a cornerstone of American life. 
In 1957, there were 940 shopping centers in 
the United States. Today this number exceeds 
18,700, with total sales in 1977 estimated by 
the International Council of Shopping Centers 
at between $250 and $255 billion. The 
outward migration of population from our 
nation's cities and the convenience offered 
by the automobile have combined to fuel the 
success of the shopping center industry. 
However, recent retail building trends have 
reflected a sudden sense of caution towards 
the future. Between 1974 and 1977, the aver- 
age annual volume of gross leasable area 
being constructed in shopping centers 
throughout the nation has averaged 22 per 
cent below building levels reported for the 
1970 to 1973 period. A recent survey of 
shopping center construction by members of 
the International Council of Shopping Centers 
indicates that 92 per cent of new shopping 
centers contain less than 300,000 square feet. 
These facts indicate that not only are shop- 
ping centers tending to be smaller, but a 
decreasing number of such facilities are being 
constructed as the availability of vacant land 
in prime markets diminishes in many areas of 
the country and the marketplace becomes 
saturated. 

For many retail developers, the useful- 
ness of the "Lear Jet" strategy of flying over 


Mel Gamzon is a senior associate and real estate econo- 
mist in the Boston office of Economics Research Asso- 
ciates. Mr. Gamzon is a specialist in the preparation of 
market and financial feasibility studies for commercial and 
residential developments, and he is a frequent speaker on 
the subject of urban revitalization planning. He has recent- 
ly co-authored, with the Urban Land Institute, a book 
entitled Adaptive Use: Development Economics, Process, 
and Profiles. 


potential shopping center sites is rapidly 
waning. Formerly, one could pinpoint a prime 
regional shopping center development site by 
merely inspecting its proximity to suburban 
population growth, access to roadway sys- 
tems, and locating any possible competition. 
However, to a large extent, suburban popula- 
tion growth in many markets has abated 
especialy in the urbanized markets of the 
Northeast and Midwest. 

In addition, the proliferation of shopping 
centers over the past 25 years has saturated 
many of the conventional retail markets. As a 
result, the issue which is ringing loud and 
dear in the ears of the development commu- 
nity is: How many additional times can the 
market pie be segmented and still provide 
viable financial opportunities for investors? 

What emerges from recent experience is 
the recognition that primary retail locations in 
many suburban markets are rapidly diminish- 
ing. The retail developer is being forced to 
assess those secondary and even tertiary 
building location options which ten years ago 
would never have been considered for 
development. The one certainty which 
evolves from the trend to identify new and 
diversified retailing opportunities is the need 
for an in-depth understanding of market char- 
acteristics. The quantification of existing and 
projected population growth, in addition to 
disposable income which is available for retail 
goods and services, will continue to provide 
direction for the design professional and the 
developer in future years. 


Specialty retailing is a factor in 

a spreading urban renaissance 

Four principal retailing strategies are capturing 
the attention of the development community. 
These strategies include an increased empha- 
sis on specialty retail center activity; the re- 
emergence of the "downtown" as a func- 
tional retail environment; continued shopping 
center development in selected growth 
regions around non-metropolitan areas; and 
modernization of existing shopping centers in 
anticipation of accelerating market penetra- 


tion within these facilities. 

The market acceptance of specialty 
retailing is closely aligned to shifting consumer 
preferences for specialized goods combined 
with a broader food and entertainment orien- 
tation. Experience has revealed that the 
demand for specialty retail and restaurant 
facilities increases geometrically with in- 
creases in per capita disposable income. Such 
factors should be considered in planning such 
facilities. 

The specialty shopping center is distin- 
guished from traditional shopping centers by 
five generic characteristics: 1) a unified archi- 
tectural and merchandising "theme" is pre- 
sented in merchandise, restaurant, and public 
event space; 2) unique merchandise is found 
in the specialty shops; 3) these centers cater 
to the resident and the tourist or visitor 
markets to the area; 4) at least 40,000 square 
feet of leasable area is typically required to 
create a viable commercial and entertainment 
attraction; and 5) restaurants function as “ап- 
chors" for such facilities. Typically, at least 30 
to 40 per cent of the leasable area in these 
complexes is devoted to food and restaurant 
space as compared to the 10 to 15 per cent 
standard found in many conventional shop- 
ping centers. 

The recycling of economically obsolete, 
Older structures into specialty retail, restau- 
rant, and entertainment complexes has been 
widely acclaimed. This recycling should con- 
tinue as a primary force in transforming exist- 
ing building spaces which are liabilities into 
economic and social assets for the communi- 
ty at large. These projects, in conjunction 
with innovative, newly designed specialty 
center complexes, will continue as a major 
factor in realizing the urban renaissance 
which is spreading throughout the country. 


Public sector initiatives are 
spurring downtown retail districts 
Downtown retail districts, which have been 
victimized by the extensive competition from 
suburban shopping centers, are also finding 
new strengths by capitalizing upon the diver- 
sified urban marketplaces which may include 
not only residents, but also downtown 
employment, tourists, and business visitors. 
However, the majority of urban retail devel- 
opment does not function solely within a 
private sector vacuum. In many cases, public 
sector planning and financial initiatives are the 
initial force which induce private investment. 
continued on page 73 
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707 Series. 

All-purpose steel door. 

Available in 2 thicknesses — 

Д 136" with 18- ог 20-gauge face skins; 
3 and 134" with 14-, 16-, 18- or 20-gauge 
| face skins, all standard. Choose from face 
ki skins of cold rolled, galvanealed, stainless or 
Г embossed steel. Core ís a solid slab of polystyrene, 
continuously bonded to skin. Wide choice of sizes, 

metals, louvers, lite arrangements, colors, fire protection 
and hardware preparations. 


Curries means 
more 


jreedom 
of choice. 


More freedom of choice means offering you 
more standard ways to close a doorspace 
than any other manufacturer of steel 

doors and frames. 


More standard face widths: 1”, 114”, 1%”, 
134" and 2". 


More skin gauges (see above). 


More flush and drywall frame depths: 
31/2"-12", in Ye” increments. 

In shor, more ways to satisfy your needs 
without having to get into 

custom manufacturing. 


747 Series. 

Extra heavy-duty 

door, recommended 

tor factories, work areas, 
shipping or receiving locations, 

etc. Available in any thickness, height, 

widths up to 5'. Steel-ribbed, with either 

cold rolled or galvanealed 14-, 16- or 18-gauge 

face skins. Like 707 Series, utilizes U-shaped, hinged 
reinforcing channel and a continuous, beveled Y-inch 
in 2-inch lock edge channel. 


Of course, when a project demands standard 
and custom sizes and configurations, Curries 
can supply you with both. And eliminate the 

delivery, service and hardware-coordination ` 
problems that arise when working with two 
suppliers who many times are from different 
parts of the country. 


Standard, or custom-made. Either way, your 
local Curries distributor can. help. Using his own 
inventory and fabricating capability to deliver 

quickly, inexpensively. - 


For more details, call him. (He’s in the 
Yellow Pages.) Or see Sweet’s 8.2/Cur. 


Curries Manufacturing Inc., 251 9th St. SE, 
Mason City, lowa 50401. (515) 423-1334. 
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WE FIT IN 


STAINLESS STEEL 
JNDER COUNTER LAB 
REFRIGERATORS 

(ND FREEZERS 


C-5-BC refrigerator has a blower coil 
ooling system with automatic off-cycle de- 
osting and condensate evaporator in con- 
ensing unit compartment. Two adjustable 
lainless steel shelves are provided. 
C-5-F-BC freezer is equipped with auto- 
atic timer electric defrost. 

apacity—5.4 cu. ft. (155 ltr.) 


C-5-CW* refrigerator with cold wall cooling 
/stem is equipped with push-button defrost, 
1tomatic reset and condensate evaporator. 
apacity—5.4 cu. ft. (155 г.) 

C-5-F-CW* freezer is equipped with manual 
ot gas defrost. 

apacity--4.6 cu. ft. (130 ltr.) 
C-5-CW-Erefrigerator has the same interior 
atures as the UC-5-CW but modified to 
аке it totally explosion-proof. 
apacity—4.9 cu. ft. (140 Itr.) 


Nith explosion proof interior only. 


С-5 features a two-tray ice cube cooling 
ystem with manual defrost and stainless 
teel defrost water tray. The cooler section 
as two adjustable stainless steel shelves. 
he entire UC-5 series features polyurethane 
:sulated thin wall construction and air-tight 
eoprene thermo-break door seals. 
apacity —5.4 cu. ft. (155 Itr.) 


lewett also manufactures a 
sompletelineof blood bank, 
iological, and pharmaceu- 
ical refrigerators and 
reezers as well as morgue 
efrigerators and autopsy 
:quipment for world wide 


listribution through its JEWETT 


ales and service organiza- REFRIGERATOR 
ions in over 100 countries. BUFFALO, NY. raea 
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Refer to Sweet's Catalog 11.20/Je 
for quick reference. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY continued from page 71 


Downtowns are rapidly becoming "intown" 
environments through the united commit- 
ments of both sectors. Accordingly, the inte- 
gration of newly created retail and entertain- 
ment uses, within the context of mixed-use 
developments in our center cities, will 
provide the nucleus for increased developer 
and community economic prosperity in the 
years ahead. 


Conventional shopping centers have 

a bright future in selected markets 

For the construction of new, conventional 
shopping centers, the near-term future looks 
bright within selected markets. Recent 
reports prepared by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, 
indicate that the most significant population 
and personal income growth over the next 
decade is likely to occur in non-standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA's). The 
Department of Commerce reports that 
although SMSA's had a 16.6 per cent popula- 
tion growth during the 1960-1970 period as 
compared to 6.8 per cent for non-SMSA’s, 
the trends have shifted. Between 1970-1976 
SMSA population gain was a mere 4 per cent 
while non-SMSA'S grew by 8.2 per cent. 
Increased conventional retail development is 
likely to occur in the areas which will have the 
largest increase in purchasing power over the 
next five years, such as the South Atlantic, 
Mountain, Pacific, and eastern South Central 
regions of the country. 


Modernization of existing centers 

is an important retail trend 

Lastly, the purchasing, modernization, and 
enlargement of existing shopping centers in 
prime locations has become an important 
component of the growth in retail develop- 
ment. Considerations such as lower renova- 
tion costs as compared to new construction, 
existing shopper identity, fewer government 
regulations and the ability to refinance exist- 
ing facilities represent several important 
factors which are resulting in the maximum 
utilization of existing retail facilities. Respond- 
ing to consumer preferences, store sizes are 
becoming smaller with a greater emphasis on 
specialty goods. Fashion-oriented establish- 
ments are capturing a greater role in tenant 
mix, and department stores are emphasizing 
lifestyle departments. 

This article has described several retail 
development opportunities which will be- 
come increasingly important in future years. 
The architect will need to respond through 
creative design solutions to both the physical 
characteristics of the retail project and the 
market capacities, which can dictate the ulti- 
mate success or failure of these ventures. The 
interrelationship between the architect, real 
estate economist, and development entity is 
critical as fewer and more specialized retail 
opportunities become available. 


DELTA 
DASH GETS 


YOUR SMALL 


PACKAGE 
THERE IN A 
BIG HURRY. 


Delta handles more over-the- 
counter shipments of 50 Ibs. 
or less than any other certifi- 
cated airline. And DASH 
(Delta Airlines Special Hand- 
Iing) serves 86 U.S. cities plus 
San Juan. Any package up to 
90 inches, width F length + 
height, and up to 50 pounds is 
acceptable. DASH packages 
accepted at airport ticket 
counters up to 30 minutes 
before flight time, up to 60 
minutes at cargo terminals. 

Rate between any two of 
Delta's domestic cities is $30 
($25 between Dallas/Ft.Worth 
and Los Angeles or San Diego 
or San Francisco). Shipping 
charges prepaid. Pick-up and 
delivery available at extra 
charge. Call 800-638-7338, toll 
free. (In Baltimore, call 
269-6393). 

You can also ship via 
DASH between Delta cities in 
the U.S. and Montreal, Nassau, 
Freeport, Bermuda and Lon- 
don, England. For full details, 
call your local Delta cargo office. 


DELTA IS READY WHEN YOU ARE А 


Ridgedale Shopping Center Minnetonka, Minnesota 


Laminated architectural glass. 
Safety is part of the beauty. 


Skylights are more than a beautiful way to illuminate 
an interior. They're also energy efficient. The use of 
natural daylight reduces demand for artificial light. 
And skylights perform as passive solar collectors, 
reducing heating loads. 

Are they safe? 


The concern for safety is most effectively satisfied 
by laminated architectural glass with the Saflex 
interlayer from Monsanto. 


Laminated glass resists penetration by falling or 
windblown objects. It can be fabricated with heat- 
strengthened or tempered glass for greater strength 
and increased wind and static load performance. 
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Tower Restaurant Skokie, Illinois 


Should the glass break, strong adherence of the 
broken glass to the Saflex interlayer reduces the 

risk of dangerous splinters or falling fragments. And 
the broken unit tends to stay in the frame, continuing 
to function as a weather barrier. 


Laminated architectural glass is also available in a 
variety of architectural colors for heat and light 
control. It can be fabricated into insulating units, or 
with reflective glass, for added energy efficiency. 
And special grades of interlayers can screen out 
UV radiation. 

For a list of leading laminated glass manufacturers’ names, write: 


Monsanto Plastics and Resins Company, an operating unit of Monsanto 
Company, Dept. 804, 800 N. Lindbergh Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri 63166. 


PLASTIC INTERLAYER BY Monsa nto 
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BUILDING COSTS 


Construction cost increases ease: up 6.8 per cent 


The bad news: Construction costs are still 
climbing. The good news: the rate appears to 
be slowing. 

From September 1977 to September 
1978, surveys by Dodge Building Cost 
Services, a unit of McGraw-Hill Information 
Systems Company, show building material 
costs have climbed only 5.9 per cent. This 
contrasts with a 12 per cent increase in the 


period from September 1976 to September 
1977. 

The rate of increase in construction labor 
rates was 8.2 per cent for the latest 12-month 
period ending in September; a year earlier, 
the increase was at an 8 per cent rate. 
Construction cost changes for individual 
regions and specific cities continue to show 
wide variations. In some markets, local condi- 


tions— as reflected in mark-ups for contractor 
overhead and profit—are making a sizable 
impact on costs. California and Florida are 
areas where local market conditions are 
resulting in mark-ups, which are respectively 
higher and lower than the national average. In 
California, the once-feverish pace of home- 
building has slowed, stabilizing lumber and 
wood product prices. 


Number 
of 3/78 9/77 

Districts metro to to 
Eastern U.S. areas 9/78 9/78 
Metro NY-NJ ............ 16 3.0% 6.4% 
New England States ..... 21 3.1 64 
Northeastern and North 

Central States ......... 46 27 5.2 
Southeastern and South 

Central States ......... 39 42 8.0 
Average Eastern U.S. .... 122 3.3 6.5 
Western U.S. 
Mississippi River and 

West Central States .. 35 3.5. - EZ 
Pacific Coast and Rocky 

Mountain States ....... 26 37- IZS 
Average Western U.S. .. 61 3.6 7.1 
United States: Average . 183 3.5 6.8 
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HISTORICAL BUILDING COST INDEXES — AVERAGE OF ALL NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING TYPES, 21 CITIES 


1941 average for each city = 100.00 


area 1968 1969 1970 1971 

Atlanta 353.1 384.0 422.4 4592 
Baltimore 308.7 322.8 348.8 3817 
Birmingham 284.3 303.4 309.3 331.6 
Boston 277.1 295.0 328.6 362.0 
Chicago 339.5 356.1 386.1 418.8 
Cincinnati 302.6 325.8 348.5 386.1 
Cleveland 331.5 358.3 380.1 415.6 
Dallas 2817 308.6 327.1 357.9 
Denver 312.5 339.0 368.1 392.9 
Detroit 316.4 352.9 377.4 409.7 
Kansas City 278.0 295.5 315.3 344.7 
Los Angeles 320.1 344.1 361.9 400.9 
Miami 305.3 392.3 353.2 384.7 
Minneapolis 309.4 331.2 3611 417.1 
New Orleans 274.2 297.5 318.9 341.8 
New York 321.4 344.5 366.0 395.6 
Philadelphia 301.7 321.0 346.5 374.9 
Pittsburgh 293.8 311.0 327.2 362.1 
St. Louis 304.4 324.7 344.4 375.5 
San Francisco 402.9 441.1 465.1 512.3 
Seattle 292.2 317.8 341.8 358.4 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1st 4th 2nd 3rd 4th 
497.7 544.8 575.0 5987 657.1 701.5 712.0 704.3 7142 7240 746.8 769.6 783.1 
420.4 475.5 534.3 581.1 585.0 605.7 614.8 628.1 635.6 643.2 656.0 668.9 680.6 
358.3 402.1 421.2 448.9 551.9 543.8 551.9 575.9 585.4 594.8 603.4 613.9 624.6 
394.4 437.8 462.5 5132 555.9 567.7 576.2 581.3 587.7 594.1 605.4 616.7 627.5 
444.3 508.6 529.6 560.1 635.2 6622 672.1 683.4 689.9 696.4 711.0 725.6 738.3 
410.7 462.4 500.1 550.6 609.8 6156 624.8 650.7 656.6 662.4 673.6 684.9 696.9 
429.3 462.2 509.5 5310 6329 619.4 628.7 615.1 625.2 635.4 655.6 655.7 667.2 
386.6 436.4 477.9 499.6 538.5 560.1 568.5 611.6 615.2 618.9 631.6 644.3 655.6 
415.4 4610 510.0 553.6 616.0 656.3 666.1 691.7 703.8 715.9 723.0 7302 753.0 
433.1 501.00 5387 597.5 617.2 634.2 643.7 649.4 664.2 679.0 738.3 797.6 811.6 
367.0 405.8 444.9 509.1 547.3 568.2 576.7 592.1 603.0 614.0 626.0 637.9 649.1 
424.5 504.2 531.8 594.1 673.1 709.2 7198 748.2 7568 765.4 777.6 789.9 803.7 
406.4 447.2 485.5 558.9 592.5 604.6 613.7 616.7 628.4 640.1 644.9 649.7 661.1 
412.9 456.1 488.6 538.0 564.1 593.0 601.9 617.9 629.4 640.8 646.9 653.0 664.4 
369.7 420.5 442.1 494.7 534.8 580.2 588.9 609.2 614.7 620.2 631.0 641.9 653.1 
423.1 485.3 515.3 533.5 580.8 6077 616.8 607.7 619.8 632.0 641.2 650.3 661.7 
419.5 485.1 518.5 .5675 579.2 615.8 625.0 655.8 658.8 661.7 673.6 685.5 697.5 
380.3 424.4 465.6 509.5 526.3 549.5 557.7 579.7 589.6 599.4 608.7 618.0 628.8 
402.5 444.22 476.7 528.9 537.1 605.8 614.9 611.9 617.1 622.3 632.2 642.0 653.2 
561.0 632.3 672.5 753.3 820.8 904.5 918.1 954.2 9632 972.3 983.0 9937 1,017.1 
371.5 424.4 450.2 515.1 570.5 603.7 612.8 620.6 629.6 638.6 656.5 6744 706.6 


1977 (Revised Quarters) 
2n 3rd 


1978 (Revised Quarters) 
‘Ist 


Costs in a given city for a certain period may be compared with costs in another period by dividing one index into the other; if the index for a city for one period (200.0) divided by the 
index for a second period (150.0) equals 133%, the costs in the one period are 33% higher than the costs in the other. Also, second period costs are 75% of those in the first period (150.0 


+ 200.0 = 75%) or they are 25% lower in the second period. 
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Deere & Company photos 


Some years back, Frank Lloyd Wright argued, 
"To say that business will some day know 
good architecture suited to its purpose— 
before art, science, education, and religion 
are able to recognize it —may be astonishing, 
but | believe, nevertheless, true. 

"Perhaps this recognition by business is 
not so much perception of the eternal fitness 
of things as it is again the flair for the best 
new expedient, or for good advertising. 

"It would seem, however, that good busi- 
ness /s heading in toward good architecture. 
The manufacturer, world over, has been the 
leader in this. Perhaps this is because culture, 
in quotation marks, had no place for it; but in 
the final decisions of business the mind of the 
superior businessman was more free than the 
academic to accept the kinds of change that 
constitute real progress." 
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Roche, Dinkeloo & Associates photos, by Ronald Livieri, except where noted 


Thus Wright put his finger on part of 
what has been behind the enduring creative 
drive of Deere & Company and its chairman, 
William A. Hewitt, who is indeed a superior 
businessman. Yet it was not just a new expe- 
dient, or good advertising, that he sought in 
selecting Eero Saarinen to design the compa- 
ny’s headquarters, back in the late 1950s—or 
in selecting his celebrated lineage, the firm of 
Kevin Roche, John Dinkeloo & Associates, to 
design its recent 200,000-square-foot addi- 
tion. Hewitt's resolve reflects an eternal 
fitness of things, and experiencing Deere's 
1,044-acre preserve, overlooking the Rock 
River outside of Moline, Illinois, is to till the 
very soil and soul of the American dream. 

It is not just because Deere makes farm- 
ing equipment—and gardening equipment, 
and construction equipment (sales are at four 


billion dollars a year)—that one can indulge 
agrarian, agricultural images in dealing with 
Deere's architecture. Over-all, this composi- 
tion, without parallel in American business life 
for its physical repose and visual poignancy, 
speaks to a standard of life generally. It Shows 
that while America goes through a back- 
to-the-land and a back-to-the-city movement 
simultaneously, we can have an architectural 
expression embodying the best, most crea- 
tive energies of both the land and the city 
without the disadvantages of either. 

If there is any place in the country where 
one can honestly feel that architectural 
homage has been paid to both nature's 
nature and man's nature, it is this ravine- 
spanning, contour-clutching structure of 
weathering steel, a delicately detailed tracery 
of columns, beams, mullions, and sunscreens 


which has been darkened by time from its 
original rusty color to a deep brownish- 
purple hue. 

From product design, to building design, 
to landscaping, to the placement of sculpture, 
paintings, and other works of art, to the 
thoroughbred automobiles, horses, and trac- 
tors that rollick around the terrain—in all of 
this, it is clear thàt Hewitt's vision, even as he 
is as insistent about productivity and profita- 
bility as the hardest-nosed businessman, has 
seen to the evolution of an environment in 
the image of his own exacting, but ebullient, 
personality. The vast majority of his em- 
ployees, visitors, and guests find it all irresisti- 
ble. As for actually working around here, this 
cumulative architectural achievement, where- 
in efficiency and enchantment are at parity, is 
a fine "incentive system." 


It has taken 20 years, this sowing and 
reaping of rural vision. Avoiding any sense of 
an elitist, intrusive paternalism, any hint that 
Hewitt has been bent on showing people the 
one, true way to live and work and think, he 
has accomplished, employing architecture as 
his tool, much what Emerson once described, 
seeing a farmer trundling out into a field with 
a cartload of tiles: "He altered the climate by 
letting off water which kept the land cold 
through constant evaporation, and allowed 
the warm rain to bring down into the roots 
the temperature of the air and of the surface 
soil; and he deepened the soil, since the 
discharge of this standing water allowed the 
roots of his plants to penetrate below the 
surface to the subsoil, and thus accelerated 
the ripening of the crop." 

Roche, Dinkeloo & Associates, designing 


Deere West, by Kevin Roche, John 
Dinkeloo & Associates, is nestled into 
a hillside next to Eero Saarinen's 
ravine-spanning original Administra- 
tion Center for Deere & Company, 
completed in 1964. The rusty hue of 
the new building, reached by a 200- 
foot-long bridge, will gradually 
weather to the dark brownish-purple 
tracery that Saarinen's work has 
taken on. Roche and Dinkeloo's 
structural steel detailing—its columns, 
beams, mullions, and runs of sun- 
screens— virtually repeat the technol- 
ogy and thesis of the original. But 
both the bridge entry and the main 
westerly entrance (middle photo 
above), embrace a delightfully differ- 
ent interior environment. 
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Long gambrels of light-filtering glass, 
rather reminiscent of barn roofs, 
shelter and liberate the interior gar- 
den of Deere West. The bridge flying 
over to this hillside oasis, from Saarin- 
en’s larger elegant container, threads 
into and flies across this garden, its 
parapets composed of mirrored 
glass, thus picking up on and concen- 
trating reflections of the scenery. The 
multi-leveled features of this scenery, 
strewn with boulders and lushly land- 
scaped, аге as thoroughly “detailed” 
as the building’s structural elements 
and joints. The bridge bends to 
embrace the main entrance (above), 
which is also skylit. 
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this three-level addition to the seven-level 


original—completed in 1964, three years 
after Saarinen's sudden passing—have shown 
their ability to leave well enough alone. While 
picking up on the terse steel verse of the 
original, they have managed to beat their 
own poetics out of the plowshares forged by 
Saarinen's and Hewitt's close collaboration. 
The new building, called Deere West, 
nestles up the hill to the west of the main 
building. It is the site designated by Saarinen 
himself for eventual expansion. A 200-foot- 
long, steel-framed, glassed-in bridge connects 
the two, flying over from the fourth level of 
the headquarters to the second level of the 
addition, with the slope of the grassy ravine 
running beneath. The original composition 
has a corresponding fourth-level bridge, east- 
ward, and this latches into a high, airy hall for 


the display of the company's products and, 
just adjacent, a 400-seat auditorium theater 
where, among many other things, cultural 
events and musical performances for the 
company, as well as the area's citizenry, are 
frequently held. Once over the ravine and 
into the display hall, this bridge turns into a 
mezzanine—a promenade, really—from 
which one can look down into the hall, taking 
in Saarinen's triumph and Deere's tractors. 
Similarly, the bridge that Roche and 
Dinkeloo have created threads into Deere 
West, building anticipation as one moves 
along; and once "inside," one discovers an 
"outdoors"—an 11,000-square-foot multi- 
level garden which rises the full height of the 
building to a series of long glass gambrel- 
shaped skylights, rather reminiscent of barn 
roofs. The allusion is sufficiently subtle to 


seem inadvertent—until one remembers that 
nothing that Roche and Dinkeloo think up is 
ever inadvertent. The sense of ease within 
and around this garden is real and even 
unrelenting; a sense of peace permeates the 
place. It is a space where one can, or must, 
reflect on many things, just as the physical 
elements composing and interconnecting the 
space reflect on many things. The parapets of 
the inner bridge itself are composed of 
mirrored plate glass, three-quarters of an inch 
thick. These surfaces flash constantly chang- 
ing images, moods, and conditions of light 
back and forth, depending on the time of day 
and on where one happens to be walking or 
sitting. Looking down toward the bridge from 
the upper ranges of the garden or, from any 
number of places, up at the bridge, one sees 
concentrated, linear reflections of the envi- 


ronment flying across the room. More than a 
connector, the bridge is a promontory for 
surveying Roche and Dinkeloo's scenery with 
its stepped granite pathways. A separate, 
complete set of working drawings and speci- 
fications were followed for this landscaping, 
right down to the seasonal rotation of flow- 
ers, the positioning and proportioning of 
bushes, trees and plants, the extent to which 
pixy ivy wanders, or climbs, and the extent to 
which the 150 big stones—heavy with iron 
ore, quarried in Missouri, hardly rollable— 
should be allowed to gather club moss. 

Just as Saarinen had tilled the country- 
side—its every contour, tree, and vista reined 
in to fulfill the architecture—Roche and 
Dinkeloo have made the most of it by inter- 
preting and internalizing its gentle qualities. It 
is almost as though they had come upon a 
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Alexandre Georges photos 


rocky, forested glen, and trucked it over 
here, intact, as the seed-bed for their own 
characterization— and indeed, for the con- 
trast they felt was appropriate. Given Saarin- 
en's comparatively stark, if elegant, simplicity, 
they have softly staked their own conceptual 
claim. The distinction between the original 
building and the new building lies in this: the 
first faces the countryside; the second virtual- 
ly enfolds it. 

Ranged around the edges of this Rous- 
seauesque patch are the office areas. These 
are on the second level, where that bridge 
flies across, with more, still to be occupied, 
on the third level. Eventually Deere West will 
house about 900 employees, the main build- 
ing housing about 1,000. The way in which 
these new office areas are laid out also 
contrasts with Saarinen's and Hewitt's original 
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approach. In the main building, the offices, 
however spacious or small, are rooms— 
rooms off the long, wide central corridors, all 
of them embellished by art from the compa- 
ny's collection. Giving out through the glass 
to the green farmlands, gotten up with the 
same exquisite detailing and fittings through- 
out, there is nevertheless a certain disciplinary 
character to these rooms, the modules 
marching along with the stately cadence and 
flourishes of a trumpet voluntary. 

Roche and Dinkeloo's office areas, all of 
them open, are not the usual garden variety 
of "open-office landscaping" to which the 
corporate world has accustomed itself in 
recent times. The work areas, stations, and 
more-or-less private offices are partitioned 
off from each other with panels and filing 
units that are covered with a soft, sound- 


absorbent fabric. The floors are carpeted in a 
beige Belgian weave of wool. The lines 
drawn between the office areas and the big 
skylit garden are clear, even as the garden's 
play of light, view, and movement animate 
the place as a whole. In other words, these 
open offices have a certain disciplinary char- 
acter too, although an entirely contrasting 
atmosphere is working here to inspire 
concentration, collaboration, and indeed, 
gazing either outdoors through the sun- 
screen-shaded windows or indoors to the 
garden, it seems to inspire contemplation. 
Lighting in the office areas is installed 
along the top of fabric-covered furnishings, 
and since these partitioning elements do not 
go up to the ceiling, the light is directed 
upward to the ceiling, which is composed of 
aluminum slats, and these reflect it back 
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down. Along with the light, they also pick up 
intriguing, soft reflections of the furnishings, 
art works, movement, people, and the 
garden. This ceiling system, without any light- 
ing installations of its own, is as much an 
amenity as a necessity — plus being an energy- 
conserving feature. With all of the natural 
light coming in from the outside, and with 
these fixtures installed the way they are, quite 
ample and quite delightful conditions are 
achieved at three watts per square foot. The 
individual work stations do have downlight- 
ing, that can be turned on as need has it, but 
as in the indirect system, the fixtures are 
hidden. So what one experiences, through- 
out; is the effect of light, in many variations — 
not the hardware. It is as though the architec- 
ture, from within its every element, is the 
source of illumination. 


SO OO = 


The eating areas in Deere West, seat- 
ing 300, are not the usual meat-and 
potatoes type. Some of the tables are 
out in the garden, simulating a side- 
walk cafe. Looking upward, south- 
ward into the garden, its rich panoply 
of space, light, and patterns of move- 
ment can be fully absorbed. The 
dining room a few steps "inside" is 
lined with teak booths and ban- 
quettes, its ceiling consisting of billo- 
wy taffeta that is draped, albeit with 
considerable discipline, between re- 
flective metal channels. This sump- 
tuous room lets out to the garden, 
and connects farther inside with a 
glowing cafeteria (left). Deeply en- 
trenched in the hillside as it is, a 
ceiling of reflective aluminum slats, 
along with slanted, mirrored surfaces 
above the food selections, serve up 
mood selections as well. 


Finally, even in these comparatively rigid 
shirt-sleeved precincts where all the unro- 
mantic stuff of business is seen to, the layout, 
lighting, and ceiling conspire to let the feeling 
of the garden into the most sequestered 
cubicle. There are two worlds in Deere 
West—that of sensory splendor, and that of 
plain hard work—but without abrasive physi- 
cal or psychological borders, they work 
together for mutual benefit. 

As one worker said, “It’s really great 
working in here, and, you know, | even get 
paid." Admittedly, there are a few others 
who will let one know that there can be some 
disquieting aspects to all this ... quiet. Office 
clutter generally, along with the placement of 
personal and assorted kinds of paraphenalia, 
is severely controlled. By and large, however, 
people working here, whether at 


Deere West or in Saarinen’s building back 
across the bridge, acknowledge that the 
architecture has had, and is having, an intangi- 
ble but important effect on their own sense 
of themselves. "It is not just a place to go in 
the morning," said one man punching away 
at a computer terminal. "It is a place to grow 
to." That is not the off-the-cuff eloquence 
one hears around most office buildings. 
Walking down the granite steps, past the 
weeping figs, coffee trees, Southern yews, 
and even orange and bamboo, a ground- 
level eating area, glimpsed from various 
distances and vantage points, makes one 
wonder whether they shouldn't have planted 
potatoes, carrots, tomatoes, cabbages, peas, 
and squash. This area seats 300 people. Some 
of the tables are “outside,” looking up at and 
around the garden, but most are a few steps 
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Alexandre Georges photos 


more, inside, where a dining room — distinctly 
a class-act of a "cafeteria" —is located. In 
addition to the tables, this room is lined with 
teak booths, cozy and curved banquettes at 
the corners, carpeted with green wool, and 
enlivened with views back "outside." The 
ceiling is draped with long runs of rayon 
taffeta, woven in France. 

This cafeteria, compared to the more 
extensive fare available in the main building, 
has a self-service salad bar, lots of freshly 
carved sandwiches, and a grill. Roche and 
Dinkeloo, as is their wont, have practically 
eliminated signs, lettering, and graphics to 
explain the menu. Instead, mirrored surfaces 
slant outward, above the runs of food and 
preparation stations, so the variety of food 
available can be readily sized up just by 
looking ahead, up at the mirrors. This treat- 
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Of the three levels in Deere West, 
the top two are given over to office 
areas which edge and overlook the 
skylit garden. Eventually, when the 
topmost level is occupied, some 900 
people will be working in here. The 
contemplative but eventful character 
of the garden is reflected into the 
office areas, although a rather clear 
line is drawn between them. Green- 
ery gives way to the office carpeting, 
the steps of granite leading up from 
the garden overlapping with it. The 
offices, where no-nonsense corpo- 
rate tasks are seen to, are compara- 
tively rigid, although their own "open 
landscaping” of fabric-covered parti- 
tions is meant to make them seem as 
relaxed and uplifting as the views of 
the garden or, looking outside 
through the sunscreen-shaded win- 
dows, of the surrounding forested 
farmlands. The ceilings above the 
offices, of reflective aluminum slats, 
have no lighting fixtures; rather, they 
reflect light that is directed upward 
from fixtures installed in the tops of 
the partitioning elements. Thus the 
ceiling itself becomes an energy- 
saving feature, while also reflecting 
soft, constantly changing images of 
the garden, people, and works of art. 


ment, taken together with the delightful 
features of the adjacent dining room and its 
extension into the garden, offers a festive set 
of options for lunch. At other times of the 
day, or sometimes during the evening, the 
area can be used for either simple relaxing or 
for the most elaborate, ceremonious dinners 
or receptions. 

Tucked deeper into the ground level of 
the building are a variety of support, service 
and storage areas, a reference-and-research 
library, and a special facility for taking care of 
the art collection. 

This collection now includes many exam- 
ples of fabric art, gotten together by the 
architects, from all over the world— Italian 
and French tapestries, ancient head scarfs, 
rugs, ceremonial robes, throws, shawls from 
the Middle East, India, the Far East, and even 


Bali. These richly intricate works, a good 
many of which could be classified as folk art, 
are carefully framed and hung at many points 
around the garden, office areas, reception 
areas, and ground-level corridors. Even at the 
most unsuspecting moment, one will round a 
corner, passing infill walls of ebony-colored 
brick, such as those lining the entrance areas 
and elevator cores, only to come upon a 
solitary, but strategically placed, fabric hang- 
ing. One glances on toward the garden, a 
flash of its variegation and greenery framed a 
quick lop away, then glances back at the 
hanging. Whichever one is being looked at 
or, more usually, closely studied, these works 
are the perfect counterpoint to the architec- 
ture—and they are not expensive, relatively 
speaking. With some 20 large pieces punc- 
tuating the big space, and some 100 smaller 
pieces scattered about, the $100,000 budget 
for the art in Deere West was kept to, 
constituting a real buy and a recurrent, but 
never overbearing, revelation of many cul- 
tures that have lived close to the land. Implicit 
in all this is the sense that living close to it has 
expressed, in many times and places, a tight 
weave of practical, spiritual, and artistic 
factors. Roche, Dinkeloo & Associates, taking 
this building and its embellishments as an 
entity, have successfully extended far more 
than just an architectural tradition. And that, 
one suspects, is a crucial, telling test of 
whether any building, taken as just architec- 
ture, has successfully stood up to its fullest 
"functional" potential. 

Not long ago, out in the fields stretching 
beyond the buildings, William A. Hewitt’s 
plaid-shirted, bluejeaned hands were show- 
ing off a number of the company's farming 
machines: four-wheel-drive tractors, cotton 
pickers and strippers, planters, seeders, and 
tillers, and drills, moldboard plows and chisel 
plows, cultivators and bedders and sprayers 
and balers, plus mowers and rakes. Then 
Kevin Roche and John Dinkeloo came upon a 
huge metallic creature, a hillside combine 
harvester. Designed to negotiate rugged, 
uneven, or especially steep contours, this 
harvester showed how it could lean way over 
in one direction, as if it were going down on 
one knee, and then way over in the other 
direction (the operator looking like he was on 
a carnival ride), as if it were going down on 
the other. 

"| suppose it's engaged in a form of 
prayer," Roche whispered. Looking back 
over the fields, toward the hillside combine 
that Deere has built these last 20 years, it was 
possible to see all of the beauty and character 
of the land that one had seen long before— 
and to see more, because of the buildings. 
They, too, had been a form of prayer. 

— William Marlin 


DEERE WEST, DEERE & COMPANY ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE CENTER, Moline, Illinois. Architects: Kevin 
Roche, John Dinkeloo & Associates. Engineers: 
AZCO Downey, Inc. (mechanical); L.K. Comstock 
(electrical). Consultants: Tropical Plant Rental, Inc. 
(garden landscaping); Lankenau-Damgaard & Asso- 
ciates (exterior landscaping). General contractor: 
Turner Construction Co. 
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ABANDONING THE STRAIGHT AND NARROW 


A new plan for the Church 


At a time when architects almost everywhere are interested in returning to the 
architectural past, the design for this small Roman Catholic church in North Carolina 
blithely ignores nearly two thousand years of ecclesiastical tradition to place itself on 
a special site and to set the stage for a new attitude towards worship. 
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A NEW PLAN FOR THE CHURCH 


LJ 
* 


Given the fact that Christian churches have 
been built in profusion all over the world for 
the past two millenia, it would be hard to 
imagine that at this point any altogether origi- 
nal one could be devised— yet the church 
shown here comes remarkably close. For 
most architects in the past—as well as for 
many in the present, including Edward Larra- 
bee Barnes in his handsome design for the 
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Roman Catholic Cathedral in Burlington, 
Vermont (RECORD, January 1979, pages 
129-136) the shape of the whole building has 
sprung from the linear notion of a straight 
processional route from the entrance to 
some object of focus, almost always an altar. 
This is the basilica plan, as in Old St. Peter’s in 
Rome or, for that matter, as in just about any 
plain barn of a church in rural America. 


Gordon H. Schenck, Jr. photos 


Its opposite plan is that of centrality, with 
the focus in the middle, based on the mode 
of the Roman Pantheon. But in its pure form 
this has had appeal only rarely and, when it 
has appeared, it has usually been combinec 
with the first idea of a single processiona 
path — or two of them, crossing at the focus, 
as in the New St. Peter's or almost any other 
church, however humble or grand, that has а 


cruciform plan. 

The modest parish church of Our Lady 
of Lourdes in Raleigh— designed by Roger 
Clark, who teaches at the School of Design at 
North Carolina State University — abandons all 
of these formal traditions, for its altar is 
skewed relative to whatever focus the build- 
ing's irregular enclosure may have, and it is 
reached by a series of processional routes 


which dip, swerve, and intermingle before 
finally arriving at the holy place. One 
entrance path begins on the uphill side of the 
building and proceeds on a bridge across the 
upper part of the interior of the church, 
straight through the opposite wall, then down 
a flight of stairs. On its way, it passes a small 
chapel for weekday use (seen in the photo- 
graph above left), and, on the lower level, it 


joins another entrance way, itself the confla- 
tion of two other paths from the outside. 
The effect is strange and novel: a drama 
of variety and surprise, a drama of sequence, 
has replaced the one of single-minded 
impressiveness. Inside, other varieties await: 
that of sitting near the altar with many people 
or farther away and relatively alone, that of 
being in a high space or sheltered beneath 
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A NEW PLAN FOR THE CHURCH 


Gordon Н. Schenck, Jr. photos 
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the bridge which passes overhead. And— 
notably, in a building of Modernist vocabu- 
lary —there is the pleasure of looking through 
windows that do not simply celebrate the 
apparent union between indoors and out but 
instead consciously frame and compose a 
variety of views. All of these things amount to 
an architectural success— though a success, 
granted, that is not undiminished by several 


lisappointments. In its fabric (as opposed to 
s form) the church does not look much like a 
hurch, and this will be regarded as a minus 
y the considerable number of people who 
ink that a church should. A more general 
atement of the same problem—and one 
ass dependent on personal taste—is that the 
hosen materials, detailing, and furnishings do 
ot serve as much as they might have served 


to enrich the power of the building's really 
remarkable design. What finally makes the 
design remarkable— and what also relates it 
closely to many of today's architectural 
passions—is that it seems it is not so much 
an object, a thing in itself, as the generator of 
a series of impressions. In this respect, it is 
very much like Ralph Adams Cram and 
Bertram Goodhue’s St. Thomas Church in 


New York (RECORD, April 1974, pages 
113-118). Buildings that are "objects," of 
course, also create "impressions," just as 
buildings that create impressions are also 
objects, so the distinction is one which 
depends on balance. Nonetheless to see here 
the scales tip in such an original way toward 
the point of view of the beholder provides 
cause for rejoicing. — Gerald Allen 
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The photograph above stresses the 
church's resemblance to drive-in 
banks and its sharing of recent 
fetishes for acute angles, but it also 
shows how, as in a pilgrimage church, 
many different paths lead to it. The 
building is on a steeply sloping site, 
and parking is in several separate 
areas, including the street below. The 
entrance which leads to the interior 
bridge described on the previous 
pages can be seen in the background 
on the left, while another pathway 
also on the left can be seen passing 
through an exterior void in the build- 
ing and joining the path seen straight 
on. This in turn leads to the entrance 
beyond, where it is joined by still 
another route that ascends the hill 
from the street. 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Design architect: Roger H. 
Clark. Architects and engineers: John 
D. Latimer and Associates, Incorpo- 
rated. General contractor: Saieed 
Construction Systems. 


А Schenck, Jr. p oto 


On a hill above the village of Sache, near 

Tours, and overlooking the valley of the Indre River, 
one of America's most lovable artistic legends 
created a hearty household for all comers. . . 


Alexander Calder's place in France 
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CALDER HOUSE 


Alexander Calder's house and studio 
in the French vilage of Sache, seen 
above at the right and left respective- 
ly, have a style very much in keeping 
with the local vernacular of farm 
buildings, yet have an unadorned 
ampleness of space and personality 
that is evocative of the artist's own 
human qualities. Outside, between 
the buildings—the house was put up 
in 1969, the studio in 1962—he 
husbanded an orchard of his stabiles. 
Inside the house proper (opposite), 
mobiles waft above a jumble of 
tables, chairs, rugs, pots, kitchen- 
ware, and other eating and cooking 
utensils—most products of Calder's 
ingenious, gadgeteering nature. The 
mobiles seem to hold the room 
together, or maybe the roof up. 


Аа Calder, with his mobiles and 
stabiles, put the welcome mat outside art's 
door. It was quite a big welcome mat, with 
bright colors, and by the time he left this 
world, late in 1976, this world knew that art's 
house could be a playful, unpretentious, yet 
very profound experience. 

Calder gave a tinker's darn about every 
detail of daily life, and never having been full 
of himself, this explains why his own house- 
holds and workshops were always so full of 
himself. You didn't cross the welcome mat 
into a building, visiting him and his wife 
Louisa; you crossed it into a being—one who 
put as much inventiveness into coming up 
with the perfect fork, soup ladle, baking dish, 
door latch, or rug as he did into his mobiles.' 

In 1953, having lived and worked in 
Roxbury, Connecticut for some 20 years, 
Calder discovered the French village of 
Sache, where his friend and future son-in-law, 
Jean Davidson, the writer, had a place. Buying 
an ancient house, with a couple of outbuild- 
ings that he used for studios, he began living 
{ , half of each year їп Sache— proceeding with 
— FE йр» ` ا‎ | his work on the mobiles, turning out 
; DE 7 gouaches, coming up with household gadgets 
and utensils, and generally whispering sweet 
(sometimes earthy) somethings into the ear of 
the world of art. He was the best American 
"event" to have happened in France since 
Ben Franklin. 

By the early 1960s, however, Calder was 
running out of room. He was working on 
bigger pieces by this time, mobiles as big as 
airplanes, and now the stabiles, which though 
they weren't meant to move invariably gave 
the impression of intending to. So Calder, 
working with Davidson, set about building a 
new, bigger, three-leve! studio on a hill near- 
by—a simple stone-and-timber building, with 
a slanting skylight and arched windows. The 
workshop clutter soon became as hopeless as 
ever, but at least the models of the stabiles 
had more elbow room, and Calder, amid the 
clutter, thought of it all as the end-all and 
be-all of organization. 

In 1969, He and Davidson set about 
building a new house, right next to the 
studio—its own slanting skylight, steeply 
pitched roofs, and high windows picking up 
on the grammar of the first building. 
Davidson, in effect acting as contractor and 
clerk-of-the-works for Calder, did consult a 
"real" architect about basic plans, structural 
details, building approvals, and the like. But 
he and Calder, the rea/ architect (originally 
trained in engineering, by the way), essential- 
ly ignored, if ever so tactfully, the notations 
of the other architect who “. . . approached 
the house,” Davidson recalls, "by carving up 
the spaces, putting specific labels on them.” 
Calder liked his concepts whole. Into the 
1970s, the house and studio grew together. 
In between them, an orchard of stabiles blos- 
somed. History will be picking from it for 
quite some time to come. 


eM 


"Pedro E. Guerrero photos 
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SOM Y's new tower in Jeddah 


. is both a symbol and an exploration: a symbol of Saudi Arabia's new 
and more urbane aspirations; an exploration of a bold new tower form 
that grows from centuries-old ideas about ventilation and shading 
—and a form that may open new thinking about contemporary 
design in hot and windy places around the world. 


Not far from the stalls of Jeddah's ancient fish market, a new tower 
for The National Commercial Bank is about to become a dominant 
reality on the Red Sea shoreline. It will be a beacon marking not 
only the entrance of Jeddah's harbor (which is quickly to be 
surrounded by a new commercial center), but also a whole new 
set of aspirations and desired self imagery for the Saudis. Unlike the do 
mud brick construction of previous eras or the sprawl of unimagi- | vu A 
native construction that has plagued the country in more recent | О 

times, the monumental bank—for any questions it may raise in 
Western minds about appropriateness— will bear a strong new 
message of a prosperous, settled and urbane people. PES S ER 

Indeed, there has been a major design effort to develop this | | ^ n 

monumental building in a way that is particularly appropriate to the 
harsh climate. Instead of individual windows in the tower's outer 
marble enclosure, colossal openings will allow views from and light 
into. the interior across three landscaped courts that alternate 
position on two sides of the triangular shaft (see photo opposite). 
Each of the resulting V-shaped floors of 18,000 square feet (see mmm 
plan overleaf) will thus be shielded from the direct effects of sun — UNA 
and wind, while a central well that extends from the skylit ceiling of mmm 
the first-floor banking room through the roof will allow accumu- 


lated heat to rise out of the courts. In developing this form, 
Gordon Bunshaft has incorporated at least two indigenous tradi- 
tions: the principle of ventilation and—more importantly—the 
principle of turning the building inward. 

Contributing to the massive scale of the unbroken expanses 
of travertine walls and the openings in them, the height of the 
27-story building has been extended to over 400 ft by unusual 
individual floor heights. The fact that this is a high-rise building at all 
in a country where construction has traditionally spread out instead 
of going upward has to be viewed in the light of Jeddah's 
well-established role within Saudi Arabia. Despite its proximity to 
Mecca—the physical heart of the Moslem religion—Jeddah has 
been for many generations the window to the West—a more 
commercial, slightly more permissive place than the rest. Western 
standards are actively sought here, and—in this case—will be 
achieved to spectacular effect. — C.K.H. 
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TOWER IN JEDDAH 


In an incredibly detailed series of models, 
SOM has shown both the building and many 
of the individual floors. The forecourt will 
feature the greatest of luxuries in arid lands: 
water and trees—in addition to the circular 
ramps for a garage that will fill part of the 
level below. The rest of this lower level, 
which will extend over the entire site, will be 
devoted to mechanical equipment and load- 
ing docks. The remainder of the spaces for 
575 cars will be located in a circular structure, 
from which clients and personnel will be able 
to enter the building in comfort and privacy. 

Above the banking floor (see overleaf), 
a floor of common facilities (photo opposite, 
bottom right) will surround the lowest of the 
courts recessed into the tower. The V-shapes 
of the typical office floors (plan above) will 
open to views either to the south or to the 
west, depending upon which court they 
overlook. 

But it will be on the top executive floor 
(photo opposite, bottorn left) that the true 
opulence of this project will be expressed. 
This floor will be the only опе ‘to have 
windows opening to views in all directions— 
and even these windows are set back behind 
sheltering arcades. The chairman’s suite, 
including the central board room, will occupy 
the entire south side of the building. This 
immense space will be divided by partitions 
into a series of meeting rooms that—with the 
exception of the board room (photo oppo- 
site, second row, left)—will maintain the 
traditional furniture arrangement for meet- 
ings: couches around a central space. The 
director's personal space (third row right) will 
be a triangular area on a corner of the build- 
ing to be separated from one of the meeting 
rooms by a panel. Offices for four managers 
and two directors will complete the facilities. 
As indicated in the models, the furnishings 
program has called for the most sumptuous 
of Saudi Arabian art work—including im- 
mense antique rugs. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK, Jeddah, Saudi 
Arabia. Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill— 
partners-in-charge: Gordon Wildermuth (adminis- 
tration), Gordon Bunshaft (design), Srinivasa lyengar 
(structural design), Parambir Gujral (mechanical 
design). Associate partners: Michael Keselica (pro- 
. ject manager), Thomas Killian (architectural design); 
job captain: Herbert D. Warrington.Traffic consul- 
tants: Wilber Smith & Associates. 
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TOWER IN JEDDAH 


Jack Horner photos 
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The public banking room will 
be located on the first floor 
and will be entered from the 
forecourt under the sheltering 
canopy, shown in the aerial 
view of the building on the 
previous pages. This immense 
4riangular room will be paved 
in a pattern of green marble 
that repeats the coffers in the 
ceilings above. A central foun- 
tain with trees will be lighted 
by a skylight, through which 
the entire height of the build- 
ing can be glimpsed in the 
central well directly above. A 
mezzanine will hold desks and 
offices for managers and a 
credit department. This level 
will be held away from the 
travertine walls, so that the 


10 


BANKING FLOOR aun 


entire two-level space can be 
sensed from the floor below. 
The circular stair will lead to 
safe deposit boxes on the level 
below the main floor. 

From the circular parking 
structure, access to the upper 
floors will be possible without 
entering the banking room. A 
separate tower of elevators 
(upper right in plan) will be 
attached to the main building 
like the shaft of an arrow 
pointing out to sea. A bonus of 
this separation: the expanse of 
the banking room is uninter- 
rupted except for the three 
central columns. The exterior 
tower to the left in the plan 
will provide safety exits from 
the lowest floors. 


Bici: : E 


A DESERT HOUSE 
REVIVES ITS REGION’S 
TRADITIONAL FORMS 


In the design of this Arizona house, architect Judith Chafee has 

achieved a fresh, unaffected approach to residential architecture in 

the Southwest— using some of the simple forms of the "Pueblo Style” 

. to create a contemporary structure that functions 

better because of its traditional heritage. The most important 

of these forms is a large sun screen that floats over the house, 
controlling light and heat within while visually softening the impact 
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of the house on the grand landscape. — | 


The design of this house on the 
desert is deceptively simple and 
unobtrusive in appearance against 
its mountain backdrop—but in 
reality it is quite complex, with a 
diversity in form that contrasts a 
heavy, ground-hugging masonry 
structure with a superimposed 
light and airy wooden sun screen. 
A large house of 4,300 square 
feet, its impact on the 12-acre site 
is lessened—nearly camou- 
flaged—by the large sun screen, 
26 feet high on the southern 
elevation (top left). The screen 
extends over most of the house, 
both the enclosed and open 
spaces. While this type of "double 
roof" has a historical tradition in 
the Southwest, and is rarely used 
today, Chafee has made it an inte- 
gral element in the design to solve 
a multiplicity of problems created 
by the unrelenting desert climate. 
The canopy greatly reduces the 


cooling load on the house by 
partially shielding the sun's rays 
and by setting up a channel or slot 
through which air is drawn natural- 
ly on any breeze. The subtleties of 
light control also pay off in this 


kind. of climate, and the sun 


screen—by allowing larger wi 
dows—permits a higher natural 
light level through the house. The 
screen is particularly helpful at the 
entrance (shown: on. preceding 
page) by creating an intermediate 
light. zone, a passageway from 
acute daylight glare to shaded 
interior light. Unlike the simple 
lines on the southern elevation, 
the northern elevation (left) is 
complex with pronounced spatial 
volumes created by a second 
story. —/anet Nairn 


PRIVATE RESIDENCE, Southern Arizona. 
Architect: Judith Chafee. General con- 
tractor: George Mehl Construction. 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA HOUSE 


A prominent feature of this house 

is a sun screen (top left) that 

eases the cooling load on the 

house and is effective enough to 

permit opening up the northern 
elevation (below left) to mountain views. 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA HOUSE 


This desert house is sited on a space that is open underneath 
north-south axis with the the sun screen is the court, 
entrance and few major rooms on which receives a different quality 
the southern elevation. The and pattern of light than any 
principal rooms face north other space in the house. The 

with glorious views to the walls are slump block masonry 
foothills and mountains. The like the exterior, and the floors 
living room (preceding page) was аге a locally-produced ceramic 

set at an angle to provide a tile. Twenty wood columns 

court (bottom right), conveniently support the sun screen— each 
located between the living exposed and incorporated into the 
room and entrance (top, right). main living areas, each a 

The only portion of the interior reminder of the unseen sun screen. 
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A LIVABLE 
WINTER CITY 


by Frederick Gutheim AIP 


A livable winter city is a city which is livable the year round. To enable the snow belt 
to strike back at the sun belt, noted author and planner Gutheim urges that we once 
again pay attention to climate in our urban design programs. In this article, based 
upon a lecture he gave to the World Affairs Center at the University of Minnesota, 
he considers the northern city from two standpoints: its historical dimensions and its 
physical design, as both relate to weather. What can we learn from the design of 
Minneapolis, Portland, Ottawa, Montreal, Vladivostok, Bucharest, Geneva and 
Bordeaux (all on the 45th parallel) or cities further north near the 60th parallel like 
Bergen, Helsinki, Leningrad and Yakutsk? Are we paying enough attention to Nome 
and Reykjavik, medieval Trondheim or Oulu at the top of the Baltic? Gutheim argues 
that in our infatuation with Italy and Greece, we have built broad piazzas and 
boulevards which have no place in northern climes, and that the design of northern 
cities should be rooted in the forms of the north, not the Mediterranean—for cities 
which have been well designed for the cold are often surpassingly lovely. 
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Tsarkoysezo, USSR, Bruce Davidson, Magnum Photos, Inc. 


"Perhaps the greatest theme 
for the winter city 

is the oldest. . . . 

Color it gold... 


the color of the sun 


USSR, Erich Lessing, Magnum Photos, Inc. 


these northerners worshipped, 7 


preserved by art 


the year long." 


USSR, Elliot Erwitt, Magnum Photos, Inc. 
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"In the struggle to find 

a universal language, 
the International Style, 
we have ignored a lot 
of things —particularly 


the regional realities." 


he cities we know inherit 10,000 years 
of urban development that has moved from 
south to north, especially in the years since 
the Renaissance. The wide boulevards, civic 
spaces, monumental buildings at focal points 
that were characteristic of the "city beauti- 
ful" movement have their origins in the Medi- 
terranean. The significance of these origins to 
“the livable winter city" has received little 
critical analysis. 

In their infatuation with Italy, the British 
Victorians thought to reproduce the piazzas 
of that charming land, complete with their 
fountains. In the pages of the London Brick- 
builder of 1856 one can read a cautionary 
response that is equally applicable today. 
"Better than a memorial fountain, given the 
realities of the British climate," a correspon- 
dent wrote, "we should create an eternal 
flame." 

Everywhere our cities suffer from what 
Arthur Koestler has called "architectural 
esperanto." In the struggle to find a universal 
language, the International Style, we have 
ignored a lot of things— particularly the 
regional realities. And, as the Greeks said, 
"When the gods wish to punish us, they 
answer our prayers." Our urban environ- 
ments are what we have made them. 

That we cannot escape environmental 
reality seems the first conclusion to draw 
from experience. That we have the ability 
and agility to adapt to environment is the 
;econd. That intelligence, imagination, and 
creative art will lead us to the best adaptation 
s the third. One may also conclude that 
creating synthetic environments both post- 
»ones the ultimate reckoning and cripples the 
»uman ability to grow through adaptation. 

In terms of social planning the winter city 
will be relatively dense and compact. It 
should increase face-to-face contact and 
oromote social cohesion. It should further 
‘ound-the-clock urban life, especially in public 
environments. The urban firms and institu- 
ions which can promote such an urban life 
nust be found and encouraged. If new solu- 
ions appear radical it will be in contrast to 
Жу building practices derived from warmer 
dimates. Because the cities we have were 
leveloped in a unique period of cheap land, 
heap energy and an unrealized cost for 


municipal services, it was possible to over- 
come environmental conflicts with the Medi- 
terranean urban model by brute force tech- 
niques. It is unlikely that we can continue to 
pay the cost of these techniques. 

With the greater awareness of ecology 
and environmental impacts, a special burden 
has been imposed on northern cities in their 
energy and transportation arrangements. In 
the short run this will probably have an 
adverse effect upon the region's growth. But 
northern settlement cannot be restrained, 
and technological development is on its 
side—although perhaps not for another 
twenty years or so. At least northern cities 
will not have those exorbitant costs for air 
conditioning. Cities like Minneapolis will 
respond to development in the Arctic north, 
just as a rising tide lifts all boats. Not only do 
such cities provide the natural bases for 
northern expansion; they also share in the 
technological advance. 

The livable winter city has detail as well 
as broad strokes in its design. What should 
we consider at domestic scale? Improving the 
welcoming, cheerful appearance of our 
homes and other buildings need not be 
reserved for the Christmas season. In Finland 
the advent of winter is announced by city 
dwellers returning from the country with pine 
boughs that are trimmed into a green door- 
mat that brushes the snow from the feet and 
manages to last most of the winter. Such 
touches are useful reminders of the human 
bonds of the city, the togetherness that 
winter conditions promote. 

This human closeness is more vividly 
brought home to me on every trip to the 
north. Against the severe climate, human 
cooperation becomes a spontaneous impera- 
tive. A mechanical breakdown of a snow- 
mobile is a life-threatening situation demand- 
ing and receiving community priority. The 
wayfarer is sheltered without question. 

The livable winter city must look to the 
arts. Much of our winter's leisure is spent in 
concert halls, museums, galleries and other 
places of culture and entertainment. in the 
artistic imagination are born many of the most 
useful individual and social adaptations to the 
climate. Most important is the role of the arts 
in the celebration of life in "the livable winter 


city." The animating and invigorating element 
must be the celebration of the human condi- 
tion, the unique province of the arts. 

Those who would discover the secrets 
of life in the north should not settle for the 
standardized, machine-produced environ- 
ments of the present, but turn to the great 
ages of the past. Consider literature. Those 
frost-etched Siberian winter scenes in Dr. 
Zhivago, with snow-plastered trains, filmed in 
fact on the Manitoba prairie, are a powerful 
visual statement. Even more than the snow- 
packed streets of 1909 Petrograd, this image 
of the endless steppes cannot be erased. 
What the film provides as an image is 
deepened by Pasternak's novel, an ageless 
classic of love in a northern climate. 

Those who doubt the effect of environ- 
ment on character may consider W. H. 
Auden's poem, "Good-bye to the Mezzo- 
giorno," which concludes: 

5... if we try 

To ‘go southern,’ we spoil in no time, we grow 
Flabby, dingily lecherous, and 

Forget to pay bills . . .” 

Perhaps the greatest visual theme for the 
winter city is the oldest. In the Norse sagas, 
perhaps more in Beowulf, one finds both the 
architectural formula and the psychological 
adaptation to the winter environment. Color 
it gold, is the advice they give. Gold is the 
color of the banqueting halls, gold to echo 
the living flames of the hearth, gold reflected 
in the polished steel of armor and shields that 
hang the walls. Gold, the color of the sun 
these northerners worshipped, preserved by 
art the year long. 

But designing the environment and 
inventing appropriate technologies was not 
the end of the Viking response to the climate. 
The heroic posture they contrived, of which 
the sagas themselves are an expression, 
offered the plunge into the icy waters and 
other equally chiling behavior as evidence 
that they were undeterred. If you think we 
are not effete, read the sagas of Beowulf. 
There, little is heard of snow and ice, and 
much of plunging into mid-winter’s raging 
ocean waters, steel armor, sword, battle-axe, 
and all. 4 

And what of the built environment in the 
ninth century, the Golden Age of the Vikings? 
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Rockefeller Center, New York City, courtesy Rockefeller Center, inc. 


"n terms of social planning 


the winter city 

will be relatively dense and compact. 
It should increase face-to-face contac 
and promote social cohesion. 

It should further round-the-clock 


urban life, especially in public environments.’ 
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"This human closeness 

is brought home to me 

on every trip north. 

Against the severe climate, 
human cooperation becomes 
a spontaneous imperative. . . . 
The wayfarer is sheltered 


without question.” 


That architectural glory, the stave church, had 
not arrived. The great building was the 
Banqueting Hall, the club of ruler, soldiers, 
distinguished visitors, and seafarers. Under its 
great golden rafters and rooftree, the cham- 
berlain organized feasts. The opening sec- 
tions of Beowulf describe "the erection of a 
building that should be the greatest banquet- 
ing hall ever known, in which [Hrothgar] 
could apportion to young and old everything 
that God had entrusted to him, with the 
exception of public lands and human life. . . 
Tall and wide-gabled, the hall towered over- 
head." Here one heard "the harp-music, and 
dear song of a poet relating the creation of 
man from earliest times." In this timbered hall, 
"embellished with gold," was the seat of 
Hrothgar, and the most celebrated building in 
the world, whose splendor blazed abroad 
over many lands, the glistening home of 
heroes. The doors were secured by wrought 
iron bars, and the hall was stoutly braced with 
ron clamps "forged by skilled craftsmen. Its 
interior was inlaid with ivory, and even the 
benches were inlaid with gold." Further, 
"golden tapestries gleamed along the walls.’ 
Adding to the decorative effect were 
polished shields, swords, helmets, and corsel- 
ets, all reflecting the blazing open fires. 
Gold—the color of sunlight, and living 
flame, reflected everywhere from mirror 
polished surfaces—is the theme of these 
great halls. What greater contrast to the 
northern darkness, the perilous sea, the 
gothic forest? It was a contrast as great as the 
hearty fellowship of the banquet gatherings 
to the lonely dangers of combat or the hunt. 
| offer these responses as enduring ones. 
Have we improved upon them in the north 
today? In place of the banqueting hall and the 
Viking gold we have the climatic bubbles of 
northern settlement, the megastructures, the 
enclosed shopping malls, the educational 
complexes like the University of Duluth or 
Lethbridge. The roots of these environments 
re more likely to be found in the psycholog- 
cally-oriented, synthetic interior design abso- 
utely detached from the environment of the 
earth. But hanging plants, whether real ones 
or of plastic, are less a constructive response 
to the northern environment than a pitiful 
recollection of a faraway temperate zone. 


We have not resolved the human prob- 
lems of such design. The search for a livable 
winter city must recognize that it is not 
ergonomics or hardware, but people who are 
the heart of the matter—living in artificial 
environments, in certain juxtapositions with 
each other, at high population densities, 
under peculiar stress. 

Our present circumstances, for a variety 
of reasons including the "heat island" canopy 
over many large cities, snow removal prac- 
tices and the increasing pollution load, have 
produced a dark and dirty urban scene for 
much of the winter season, slushy roadways 
necessitating overshoes rather than mukluks, 
heavily moving traffic, something between 
seasons rather than a crisp winter character. 
The answer to this is obscure, but it is prob- 
ably the same as for urban visual litter —to 
attack the problem rather than to add to it 
with touches of synthetic cheer. Would more 
snow be better? Perhaps we need snow 
machines in the winter city as well as on the 
ski slope. Would it help to zone the city into 
snow and non-snow districts? 

The problem faced by the "lower north- 
ern cities" has been greatly complicated by 
auto and truck traffic. The individual may 
have attained comfort and convenience; the 
public environment has not. Farther north, 
where snow stays after it falls, it can be rolled 
down or sculptured into a fairly reliable part 
of the urban environment. In the Yukon, it 
has been estimated that snow highways can 
be built over the tundra for $200 per mile. In 
Finland's winter war of 1939 the ice road 
between Helsinki and Petsamo carried trucks 
for hundreds of miles over land and lakes. 
Within the memory of many, snow was not 
scraped away, or removed with chemicals or 
salt, but smoothed and used as a traffic bed. 
Each successive snowfall (in many parts of the 
north an almost daily increment), powered 
and refreshed the snow pack. Then the 
winter city at least looked clean and it was 
possible to think seriously about a winter 
wonderland of sleighbells and steaming 
horses, if not reindeer. 

Let us be specific about what is needed. 
Before we can address with reasonable preci- 
sion the livable winter city, we have to define 
more closely just what makes the winter city 
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different from other cities. Is it the cold, the 
dark, the snow? Is it transportation or 
communication differences? ls it the higher 
cost of public or environmental services? 

How should the environment of the liva- 
ble winter city be expressed in housing, 
community development, the work environ- 
ment, the central business districts, and other 
distinctive parts of the city including its 
suburbs, in transportation and communica- 
tion, in its water and sewer systems, and in 
other environmental arrangements? In each 
of these sectors we need to ask specific 
questions about the winter conditions that 
make this a distinctive environment. 

Have we a technology appropriate to 
these conditions, making the most of them 
and meeting their specific requirements, or 
are we using standardized designs and solu- 
tions developed elsewhere for other and 
different conditions? Does the livable winter 
city have different standards for recreation, 
room sizes in housing, the design of express- 
way ramps, and other details of the city? Do 
we need to take the conception of city parks 
indoors, as at the vast Winter Club in Winni- 
peg? Stockholm is almost entirely served now 
by central district heating, but many northern 
cities in America have had such systems for 
decades— Oak Park, Illinois, for nearly half a 
century. How should this experience be re- 
evaluated in terms of energy conservation or 
today's higher costs of fuel? 

The snowbelt/sunbelt question is not a 
matter of longitude or of climate. It is a 
question of people. It must be looked at in 
terms of social fluidity, or migration. If we are 
to strike a blow against total social fluidity, it 
must be in the north; let it be there that we 
assert the values of stability, continuity, the 
three—or more— generation family, commu- 
nity life and established institutions, heritage 
and patrimony, the past. And assert these 
values against the rootless, dusty, sprawling, 
cultural aridity and inadequate public services 
of the more southern regions. The past has 
endowed the north with great institutions, 
universities, medical services; inherited archi- 
tecture and great parks; libraries, symphony 
orchestras, operas, and museums; the invest- 
ment of generations in the good life. We 
should build on these foundations. 
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Northern resources, transportation, and 
defense considerations have today stimulated 
national, bilateral, and regional interest in 
exploration, research, and technological de- 
velopment and urbanization. New institutions 
have appeared in very recent years that 
express this interest: the Institute of Northern 
Studies at Walcott, Vermont; the Centre 
d'Etudes Arctiques, Paris; the University of 
Alaska's Man in the North program; the Scott 
Polar Trust in Cambridge, England, are repre- 
sentative developments. Urban development 
in the north is characterized by the new 
northern Swedish town of Kiruna, a center of 
stainless steel production; the northern Que- 
bec settlement of Fermont, a key center of 
iron ore production; the emerging new capi- 
tal city of Alaska near Willow, just north of 
the transportation, defense, and resource 
metropolis of Anchorage; or any one of 
scores of Soviet northern settlements of 
which Novosibersk is the most celebrated. 

From these developments important 
new urban technologies and development 
strategies are emerging. We must look to this 
body of experience not simply as it relates to 
snow, ice, and cold, but as it deals with more 
universal problems of cities in arid climates, in 
isolated locations, or as parts of larger urban 
systems. À specialized agency such as the 
U.S. Geological Survey can afford to focus 
narrowly on a single problem, such as 
perma-frost construction, but those facing 
the larger concerns of urban development 
and design must embrace the broader fields 
of urban ecology, metropolitan planning, 
human biology, and fields of equal complex- 
ity. Here we are at the frontiers of human 
knowledge. Urban ecology is hardly more 
than a concept—yet one that can be trans- 
lated into the economic-environmental trade- 
offs in urban areas. Human biology knows 
relatively little about the human body, its 
health and life expectancy as they are 
affected by northern conditions or the 
constraints of artifical environments. Nor do 
we know much about the urban stresses to 
which northern populations are exposed. 

In terms of broad urban strategies, 
northern cities can move in two well-defined 
directions. They could take as a model the 
nuclear submarine that stays submerged for 
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months at a time, or the space craft totally 
separated from the earth, and in this fashion 
strive for a wholly independent, detached, 
self-contained environment, one that within 
itself satisfies every biological and psychologi- 
cal requirement, that disposes of all human 
wastes and pollution. Alternatively, they can 
develop the model of an urban settlement 
that is highly integrated with the surrounding 
environment. The dimensions of such devel- 
opment and its feasibility are suggested by a 
winter visit to popular parks: thermal cloth- 
ing, snowmobiles, winter camping equipment 
are only a part of it. By half-track vehicles, 
aircraft, mobile homes, and the larger tech- 
nology, the north is being conquered—or at 
least changed—in more fundamental ways. 

In modern times in the U.S.S.R., a vast 
demonstration of more than a hundred north- 
ern settlements has produced a significant 
laboratory. The initial big plans for new towns 
were supported by the not inconsiderable 
powers of the Soviet state over employment 
and the migration of population. A turnover 
of 100 to 200 per cent a year in the popula- 
tion of these towns has proved as intractable 
as putting a ceiling on the growth of the city 
of Moscow. 

Nothing less than the recycling of nearly 
all of these towns, now in progress, will 
suffice to produce more humanly acceptable 
settlements, which as they are now, repre- 
sent a step backwards. Many of these north- 
ern settlements are now being treated as 
“construction camps." They are inhabited 
largely by men who periodically are given 
leave to join their families farther south. This 
is an environmental “cop-out,” a less gold- 
plated version of the Alaska pattern where 
intensive northern labors are alternated with 
periods in Hawaii or southern California. 

We must abandon the "construction 
camp” approach to the design of winter cities 
as surely as we must abandon the attempt to 
create synthetic southern environments in the 
north. We must remember that we can fash- 
ion our urban environments closer to our 
hearts' desire. When we speak about the 
“livable winter city" we are talking about 
concepts that can be formulated in terms of 
design, that can be tested and that can be 
executed. 
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The old image, slightly 


and careless suburban sprawl, is fast disappearing. New developers, in more competitive markets, 
are building tighter, more specialized, more sophisticated designs — 
sometimes with help from local goverment, or even Federal agencies. 
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Prime suburban sites around heavily populated metro centers are 
now scarce. These kinds of locations, long the retail developer's 
bread and butter, are saturated. Developers, as a result, have been 
forced into important choices. Some have turned to re-use projects 
on difficult, land-short inner-city sites. Others are taking a second 
look at more thinly populated regional markets that until now have 
been bypassed in favor of potentially more lucrative locations. In 
either case, the developer's tools for market analysis have had to 
become more sophisticated while his ground rules for site develop- 
ment are being re-examined and adjusted to new circumstances. 


Private venture capital for downtown projects is not plentiful; 
government assistance is sometimes indispensable 
To those who turn to inner-city retail development, municipal, state 
and even Federal agencies (HUD and DOT) have sometimes been 
willing to offer assistance in the form of grants or important tax 
incentives—incentives that made the project a "go" instead of a 
"no go." Joint development was the case at The Gallery, Market 
Street East in Philadelphia (RECORD, March 1978) where the city and 
the Rouse Company shared development costs—and where sales 
are now said to average an astonishing $350 per square foot. Other 
downtown ventures have not been as rewarding. Experts argue that 
several conditions must exist to make these urban rehab projects 
viable. Most agree that such projects must have sufficient "critical 
mass” (not less than 30,000 square feet) to draw customers in large 
enough numbers. They must have evening as well as daytime hours. 
They must be tied securely into the city's transport pattern and, 
increasingly, they must specialize in the kinds of goods and services 
they offer. Few urban re-use projects are large enough to house 
department stores and the most successful seem to be those that 
have formed around a single theme— food, fashion, furniture. . . . 
Many interesting re-use projects are now underway. Typical in 
some ways is Arcade Square in Dayton, Ohio, an historic block of 
four interconnected buildings with a gross leasable area of 110,000 
square feet. It is being converted into a specialty retailing center by 
Halcyon Ltd. of Hartford, Connecticut. Another and somewhat 
similar project is St. Anthony Mall (pages 130-132), a new shopping 
center specializing in restaurants, converted from an old mattress 
factory in downtown Minneapolis. Common to both projects is a 
downtown location, a venerable but under-utilized structure, an 
urban context suitable for commercial development, and ready 
access to markets with significant disposable income. Both projects, 
at this early stage in their development, seem headed for success. 


New market regions are small but growing— 
and so is developer interest 
"They're going back and picking up the loose grain that fell to the 


ground the first time around," comments William Scott, principal 
economist for Réal Estate Research Corporation, Chicago. Quoted in 
a recent issue of Chain Store Age Executive, Scott's terse description 
reflected the developers' increasing interest in the small (population 
100,000 and up) regions that until recently seemed too small to 
bother with. When a site is well located in a region anticipating real 
growth, development often becomes attractive. Roanoke, Chatta- 
nooga, and Paducah, Kentucky are but three of plentiful examples of 
growth markets, mostly in the South and Southeast, where popula- 
tion and income will increase rapidly and where development 
opportunities are thought to beckon. New England and the Midwest, 
by contrast, will experience the lowest percentage gains. 


New trends in tenant mix show 

an increased willingness to experiment 

Food of every kind is an increasingly important ingredient at most 
centers— urban or regional. New regional centers typically devote 
15 per cent of their space to food tenants— everything from pizza to 
gourmet delicatessens to high-priced sit-down restaurants. Because 
individual shops tend to be smaller today, space is used as efficiently 
as possible. Food tenants are typically clustered in new projects and 
share common seating areas in the mall. In larger malls some 
developers are experimenting with ice-skating rinks, theaters and 
other entertainment functions— including areas for electronic games 
and a limited range of athletics. Day care or supervised recreation 
space for youngsters is available at some new centers and selective 
health care services are being offered at others. Shoppers at two 
Northeast malls, for instance, can have dental work done by licensed 
dentists in mall clinics. Patients either call and make an appointment 
or drop into the first available chair, much as they might at a barber 
shop. 

In large projects as in small, the shift toward specialty retailing— 
toward design around a central retailing theme— continues. At 
Beachwood, for instance, oütside Cleveland (pages 118-121), the 
presence of both Saks and Higbees as anchors will give the project a 
strong fashion flavor. 

Smaller shops, narrower malls (30 feet is becoming typical) more 
skylighting, more efficient lamps and lenses, more careful clustering 
of tenants for cross shopping; all these are trends with obvious 
architectural implications. Not so obvious is the analysis that goes 
into site selection and development. In each of the four case studies 
that follows, the developer was asked to summarize his develop- 
ment strategy while a companion statement by the architect focuses 
on how this strategy was physically implemented. Together the 
statements reflect more than the shared objective of economic 
success. They reflect the readjustment to changing circumstances 
and the new opportunities these changes invite. 
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... BEACHWOOD PLACE 


RETAIL MALLS 


"The design goal of casual elegance is reinforced in detail 
throughout the center from its banners and light fixtures to the 
touch of brass inlaid in the wooden in the wooden handrails.” 


The Rouse Company's Scott Ditch sketches out a strategy for 
serving an affluent suburban market: "Beachwood Place provides a 
setting for Saks Fifth Avenue's entrance into the Cleveland market. 
The site is well located with respect to the presumed customers of 
fashion and specialty stores. The nine towns immediately adjacent to 
and including Beachwood are among the ten highest income subdiv- 
isions in the Cleveland metropolitan area. The 140,000 people.in the 
towns have an average per family income of $34,000. 

"[n addition to Saks' 105,000-square-foot store, the center 
includes a 135,000-square-foot Higbee's and 220,000 square feet of 
other stores, shops and restaurants. A two-level center of only 
460,000 sq ft offers interesting design possibilities. 

"First, the scale of the entire project allows an arrangement 
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Implementing the developer's ideas, says Gary Bowden of RTKL, 


whereby no parking space is more than a city block from an entry. 
Second, by emphasizing the very best features of the well-designed 
interior court, the entire plan becomes a series of courts rather than 
the more conventional mall design. Each court thus provides a 
quality and character of its own, and each is a shopping place in an 
unhurried and intimate scale. 

"Beachwood is a clear departure from the giant, multistoried 
mall. It presumes that a comprehensive mix of shops, services and 
restaurants in regional context can be brought together in closeness 
that will win a high degree of customer acceptance and loyalty. Early 
results at Beachwood Place have happily justified that presumption." 
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RETAIL MALLS 


side of the mall he is walking. 

“The central court is the focal point of the mall. The design 
concept organized the court functionally into three distinct areas. 
There is a water feature/planting area, an exhibit area, and a retail 
kiosk area. The physical design was developed in response to these 
activity centers. A large concrete column is located centrally in each 
of the three areas, supporting an octagonal roof pod where bands 
of skylight are integrated. Attached to each column are red-oak 
wood screens and special incandescent lighting. The wood screens 
and special lighting are on the mall's axis and very visible from the 
upper level mall entrance and each department store. They are also 
visible at night. from the major highway access through the skylights 
on the mall roof. The "Valley Fare" food court is adjacent and 
visually a part of the central court at the lower level. The food court 
consists of a number of small food tenants all sharing a common 
seating area. 

"There is continuity of design throughout the mall including 
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department store courts where skylights and natural planting are 
used extensively. Although each retail tenant was designed indepen- 
dently, a set of architectural criteria were established to assure 
compatibility between tenants and design feeling. In addition to the 
decorative wood screens in the central court, a 3-inch-diameter 


` red-oak double rail is used continuously around all openings at the 


upper level. Wood screens are also used in the ceiling for the entire 
length of the upper level as a transition area between mall and 
department store courts. Red-oak siding is used in the "Valley Fare" 
food court for walls and tenant signing bands. Custom wood 
benches are used throughout the mall at both levels. 

"Energy conservation was an important consideration in the 
design of the mall. Skylights are glazed with reflective glass which 
reduces heat gain (air conditioning load) but still provides excellent 
natural light for people and plants. A minimal lighting footcandle 
level is maintained at night and typical mall lighting is energy-efficient 
mercury and fluorescent fixtures." 
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THE MALL OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A regional center 

located at the intersection of 
Interstate 193 and Route 28, 

outside Manchester, New Hampshire, 
a region of high growth potential 


©Peter Vanderwarker photos 
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Steve Karp of State Properties Inc., the developers of the Mall of 
New Hampshire, explains some of the thinking that has helped this 
complex draw shoppers from well over 50 miles away: " . . . The 
Mall is anchored by an innovative combination of major retailers: 
Filene's (Federated), New England's leading exclusive fashion chain; 
Lechmere Sales (Dayton Hudson), New England's largest-volume, 
exclusively hard-line mass merchandiser; and internationally known 
Sears, Roebuck & Company. This creative mix of anchor stores was 
designed to effectively serve the unusual characteristics of the 
market, by expanding the list traditionally thought to be suitable to a 
regional mall. Initially, food tenants were grouped to act as a third 
anchor. Although this location was subsequently committed to 
Dayton Hudson, the restaurant complex is positioned nearby and still 
helps to attract heavy customer traffic at this end of the mall. 
Department stores worked closely with the developer, creating 
specialized store size and layouts commensurate with the market. 
These major stores complement each other... 


"With the existing city sanitary system located one mile away, 
the developer and the city reached agreement to extend the sewer 
up to the Mall site. This extension would be a benefit to the residents 
of the area as a pro rata share would be paid by the Mall over a 
20-year bondable period as a betterment of the area and would be 
deducted from the developer's real estate tax bill. In addition, a 
two-acre retention basin was designed to hold storm drainage so as 
not to increase water flow under the Interstate highway. 

"The location along a major interstate roadway was excellent. 
However, the site was less than ideal because of a severe grade 
problem. The solution was the relocation of 170,000 cubic yards of 
ledge and the addition of gravel fill. South Willow Street was 
widened and traffic signals installed to accommodate mall access. 
These improvements were designed and constructed entirely at the 
cost of the developer and today the South Willow Street entrance is 
the only location in the state having two left-hand-turn lanes. 
Although the cost of this site development might have appeared 
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economically impractical, the developer, after an analysis of the 
market area’s potential, deemed the project feasible. 

"The ratio of ground floor anchor store area to remaining 
leasable space (exclusive of mezzanines) is almost one-to-one. The 
depth of leasable area was designed to have no stores of over 
10,000 square feet and to maximize diversity in the tenant mix. 
There are 85 tenants in 222,000 square feet of gross leasable space 
for an average store size of 2,600 square feet. Parking areas afford a 
ratio of five cars to 1,000 square feet of gross leasable space. During 
peak periods, arrangements have been made to bus employees 
from the nearby airport where 1,000 additional spaces are normally 
available. 

"Memory Lane, the largest food tenant in the complex, is a 
full-service restaurant and remains open daily from 11 A.M. until 1 
A.M. 

"The success of the Mall of New Hampshire has established a 
precedent for developers and department stores in similar market 
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areas which might previously have been overlooked. Although the 
Mall of New Hampshire has been open for just fifteen months, 
average gross sales per square foot are already exceeding projec- 
tions and are far above national averages. ... ” 


And architect Arthur Schein of Sumner Schein describes "the 
game-like process" of putting the disparate pieces together in a 
symbiotic way: "The principal requirement in a project of this nature 
was to manipulate anchor store locations, mall entry points, private 
and public spaces and service arrangements to achieve the greatest 
trading potential for all the discrete clients. It was further compli- 
cated by the fact that the three department stores, 85 small store 
tenants and the mall developer all had their own design teams and 
contractors. An additional factor influencing architectural planning 
was ownership by the department stores of their own buildings and 
land and their own design teams and contractors. An additional 
factor influencing architectural planning was ownership by the 
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department stores of their own buildings and land and their reserva- 
tion of certain design approvals. As the developer's architect, our 
general coordination of work by tenants and department stores was 
a significant function in addition to conventional services. 

"Scheduling controls were rigid and required the earliest possi- 
ble start date for site preparation, foundation work and structural 
frame erection. This work proceeded while final design and 
construction documents were being completed for the negotiation 
of the general contract. 

"Through a game-like process the varying physical require- 
ments of the constituent parts were juggled against the scheme of 
store distribution. The parameters governing the game were gener- 
ated by the department stores and the developer's leasing concept. 
It was common for these rules to change several times during the 
design stage and for everything else to change with them. Since, by 
lease provision, the developer has a direct interest in the tenant's 
financial success, the leasing process affected all aspects of design. 


"The enclosed mall is seen as the central and most densely used 
element of the complex. A picturesque three-branch configuration 
was chosen to minimize the perceived distance to anchor stores. 
This geometry maximized the number of small store locations, 
eliminated difficult-to-lease areas, and balanced complementary 
shopping patterns. Three waterfall displays symbolically collect the 
mall branches together in a central court and provide a pleasant 
acoustical background. Extensive skylights save lighting energy and 
establish a healthful atmosphere. An inviting nighttime theme is set 
by low wattage glitter lights. Diverse ceiling heights, landscaped 
seating areas and natural wood furnishings contribute to a secure 
interior setting for pedestrian shopping. Reflective ceiling materials 
mirror people and furnishings below and incorporate their move- 
ment and color into the architecture. Ductwork is exposed, carefully 
detailed and painted red to become an integral feature. Floor 
materials are a combination of textured brick, granite pavers and 
end-grained wood blocks. 
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ST. ANTHONY MAIN 


An old mattress factory in Minneapolis 
converted to restaurants and shops. 
Phase One is now complete 

and attracting hungry shoppers 


©Bob Flack 
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Developer Louis N. Zelle of the Jefferson Company says: “We pick 
one piece at a time and do it very well” in describing how his firm 
approaches the task of converting this run-down, eight-building 
complex into a lively and thriving retail center. Phase One, the 
transformation of an old mattress factory into three restaurants and 
a dozen shops, is now complete. Zelle is pinning his hopes for 
success on the riverfront’s natural pull, on the site’s historic signifi- 
cance and on the firm’s ability to select tenants that make an 
interesting, high-quality mix. "What Minneapolis needs," he argues, 
“is a place with a different sort of taste, with darn good design and 
with a sense for pleasure.” So far the project includes Mexican, 
Oriental and seafood restaurants, and shops that sell a broad range 
of plants, housewares and craft items— many of them imported, but 
not all of them expensive. 

“Major retail chains are becoming oriented to the masses,” 
adds Zelle, "and this makes room for small shopkeepers who know 
their products well and are excited about them. 


"We'd rather sit on a space than lease it to the wrong 
business," says marketing director Larry Nelson. "We know what 
kind of tenants we want, so we go find them." 

For Phase Two, Jefferson is looking for an indoor market for 
fresh produce, poultry, fish, herbs and cheeses. Nelson hopes to add 
a bakery specializing in French pastry, a chocolate shop and a wine 
store. . 
The Jefferson Company will spend about $20 million in devel- 
oping St. Anthony Main. Six million dollars more is coming from the 
City of Minneapolis. This will be used to recobble the sections of 
Main Street that front on the complex, to landscape portions of the 
area, and to provide light fixtures and other street furniture. 

Unlike typical ventures in retail development, St. Anthony Main 
will also include approximately 20 condominium apartments and six 
townhouses that will sell for $75,000 and up. Work is proceeding on 
these various residential units briskly for Zelle himself is anxious to 
move into one of them. 
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Aerial perspective (above): 

1. Salisbury Mattress Factory to be built 
and Phase One of 5. Prince Street Building 
St. Anthony Main to have condóminums 

2. Landmark buildings to be added over existing 
converted to shops and structural frame 
restaurants 6. Historic Main Street 

3. Existing restaurant Part of city's massive 

(separate management) redevelopment program 


Architect Ben Thompson will take maximum advantage of a site 
until now somewhat neglected—a site with important physical 
amenities: "St. Anthony Main, utilizing old commercial buildings on 
the city's original main street along the Mississippi River, is conceived 
as a busy pedestrian avenue complemented by handsome new 
buildings. Animated with activity, shops, things to do and see, St. 
Anthony Main will be a self-contained village where people live, 
work, dine, shop, enjoy the view, and mingle with others, day and 
evening. 

"Unique to this project is the Mississippi River outlook to the 
falls, and the local historical milling and manufacturing tradition. The 
rejuvenation of these venerable mills for contemporary use has 
been designed to generate urban activity, as well as renewed 
awareness of the riverfront's unusual urban importance. 

"The careful mix of unique merchandise and innovative eating 
places combined with bright contemporary space is making St. 
Anthony Main a vital new neighborhood in Minneapolis." 
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RETAIL MALLS 


Two of the spaces that make 
up the project's first phase, 
now complete. The inviting 
human scale, important in this 
kind of development, is as 
readable in both the section 
and perspective (below) as it is 
in the photographs above. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 


A first look at the proposed Federal energy performance standards 


The Department of Energy has issued its proposal for energy performance standards 
that are being studied and debated by design professionals and many professional 


bodies. This article describes the standards and the vast array of problems 
facing their implementation. The big question is: since energy conservation 


has become second nature to architects and engineers, should we press the government 
for more time to work out the technical problems and problems of compliance? 


In November, the Department of Energy 
published its first version of building energy 
performance standards for buildings (known 
to the cognoscenti as BEPS)—a step that 
could lead to final promulgation in August this 
year, followed by obligatory adoption of 
these standards (or their equivalent) by the 
states in February of 1980. That the Federal 
government had these standards in prepara- 
tion came as a surprise to many in the build- 
ing community — perhaps because more than 
40 states have adopted, or are about to 
adopt, codes based upon ASHRAE Standard 
90, and because the timetable for developing 
them has been extremely short, considering 
how complex the problem is. 

Performance standards were mandated 
by Congress in the Energy Conservation Stan- 
dards for New Buildings Act passed in August, 
1976, and the AIA actively encouraged 
passage of the Act in an effort to promote 
conservation, but also to. put its authority 
behind the performance-standards approach. 
The Act provided for promulgation no later 
than 1981, but the Carter administration has 
advanced the timetable by one year. 

In an unusual step, on November 21 the 
Department of Energy published the stan- 
dards in an Advance Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking (ANPR) in the Federal Register 
*...to make available to the public the form 
of the Standards as presently envisioned by 
the Department, as well as support informa- 
tion available at the time of publication, and 
to invite the public's review and comments 
on the standards." The actual Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking is scheduled for publi- 
cation this month. Public meetings (not hear- 
ings) for discussion and comment on the 
ANPR were held in Washington, Chicago and 
San Francisco early in December. For lack of 
publicity, they drew only limited audiences, 
not a spectrum of the building community 
except in San Francisco, where some spirited 
and helpful discussion took place. The 


McGraw-Hill Information Systems Company 
presented meetings in New York City and 
Kansas City for building product manufactur- 
ers on the new Standards, at which DOE and 
HUD officials explained the basic proposals. 
The National Institute of Building Sciences 
sponsored a workshop in Washington at 
which these officials spoke, and for which an 
impressive workbook was prepared covering 
a dozen significant issues such as energy- 
budget format, state and local compliance, 
sanctions, and residential and commercial- 
building impacts. 

Given an Administration anxious to have 
energy standards, and a building communi- 
ty—in particular the engineers and the code 
officials — with a vast number of concerns and 
reservations about them, DOE seems to be 
betwixt and between. And for this reason, 
perhaps, at the public meetings DOE's Dr. 
Maxine Savitz emphasized some of the alter- 
natives DOE has asked Battelle Pacific North- 
west Laboratories to evaluate in the environ- 
mental assessment of the BEPS required by 
law. The range of alternatives includes: 1) no 
action, or the repeal of the legislated 
mandate for the Standards; 2) design energy 
budgets set at three different levels, the first 
as chosen for the Standards, the second less 
stringent, and the third more stringent; 3) 
component performance standards instead 
of building performance standards; 4) the 
Standards with tax incentives; 5) prescriptive 
standards; 6) education and dissemination of 
information instead of the promulgation of 
standards; 7) different methods to encourage 
the use of renewable energy resources; and 
8) energy pricing to effect conservation. 


What are the proposed standards like, 

and how were they developed? 

The energy performance standards (the BEPS) 
are "design energy budgets" for buildings 
over-all, rather than their parts, expressed in 
Btu per square foot per year that are applica- 


ble at the design stage of the construction 
process. They were given in the ANPR for 16 
different building classifications and for seven 
different climatic zones. They were not given 
for assembly buildings, which might need a 
finer breakdown in classification, for industrial 
buildings in which it is difficult to separate 
process and non-process energy, for restau- 
rants where there is a high ratio of process to 
non-process energy, or for warehouses 
where there were some high, unexplained 
energy consumptions in the original data. 

The design energy budgets in the ANPR 
are also source-energy related—through the 
use of multipliers known as resource utiliza- 
tion factors (RUFs) which are intended to 
account for the energy losses involved in 
delivering non-renewable resources to a 
building site. 

With oil and gas, transportation results in 
a small loss from origin of the fuel to delivery 
at the building site; with electricity, losses 
inherent in the generation process (the largest 
percentage) and in distribution mean that for 
every Btu of fuel used at the power plant, 
about one-third of a Btu equivalent of elec- 
tricity is delivered to the site. 

The design energy budgets in the 
Advance Notice are not the numbers deter- 
mined by evaluation of the statistical sample 
of 1,661 buildings, but are larger to the extent 
of the multiplication by the RUF factors. For 
purposes of presentation in the Advance 
Notice, the RUFs were based upon the origi- 
nal statistical sample. The RUFs are different 
for every building classification and also for 
the different climatic zones because of the 
typical fuel usages in the various regions. The 
individual RUFs in the Advance Notice for oil 
and gas were set at slightly over one, but the 
individual RUF for electricity is 3.0. 

An example of how this was applied in 
the Advance Notice: The preliminary unad- 
justed design budget for a small office build- 
ing (less than 50,000 sq ft) in Climatic Zone 2 
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was determined to be 55,000 Btu per sq ft 
per yr. The combined RUF for small office 
buildings in Zone 2 was set at 2.5 — indicating 
that the energy usage is to a large extent 
electricity (for air conditioning and for light- 
ing), with other fuels for heating. Multiplying 
55,000 by 2.5 would give an allowable design 
energy budget of 137,500 Btu per sq ft per 
yr. The Advance Notice does not indicate 
what a building designer would do if he is 
using a different mix of energy sources than 
those assumed in the proposed standards. It 
is not clear whether or how building design- 
ers could determine their own RUFs. 

The advance notice states that "Theore- 
tically RUFs can be computed for individual 
sites, but the practical application of this 
theory is, in reality, quite complex.” On the 
other hand, the ANPR also states that, 
"*...ongoing studies relate to setting RUFs 
equal to or less than zero for renewable 
resources, in order to encourage their utiliza- 
tion, ... To account for sociological consid- 
erations (such as fuel availability, economics, 
health and environmental impacts, etc.) DOE 
is examining the effects of applying resource 
impact factors (RIFs), but this concept is still 
'embryonic. 

Three months after the energy act (Pub- 
lic Law 94-385) was passed, AIA and ASHRAE 
formed a Joint Energy Budget Committee to 
investigate the feasibility of energy perform- 
ance standards. The committee considered a 
proposal for collecting actual energy usage 
by real buildings to provide a reference base, 
and also discussed the merits of developing 
prototypical buildings for different building 
types, with detailed calculations of energy 
requirements for specified operating condi- 
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tions and schedules. Shortly thereafter the 
AIA Research Corporation, independently, 
began negotiations with HUD for a research 
contract to develop energy performance 
standards. Earlier HUD, which had the original 
responsibility for developing and implement- 
ing the standards, had asked for a proposal 
from the National Bureau of Standards, but 
this did not proceed, apparently because of 
time and cost factors. Meanwhile the Joint 
Committee had been expanded to include 
three more professional societies: American 
Consulting Engineers Council, Illuminating 
Engineers Society, and National Society of 
Professional Engineers (NSPE/PEPP). AIA/RC 
subsequently asked the committee to serve 
as a Technical Advisory Committee, and in 
the spring of 1978, the National Association 
of Home Builders and the Manufactured 
Housing Institute were added. 

AIA/RC signed a contract with HUD in 
the spring of 1977 to conduct a study basic to 
the establishment of standards for energy 
consumption in buildings—a study that 
became known as the “Baseline Project.” The 
first phase of the project, conducted from 
May through November of 1977, was 
designed to assess the amount of energy that 


buildings are currently designed to use. 


Though the AIA/RC’s Technical Advisory 
Group (TAG) had hoped that actual operating 
data would be gathered for a reference base, 
and that prototypical buildings could be 
developed and analyzed in detail, AIA/RC 
decided against this approach because they 
said HUD did not want to consider buildings 
designed prior to the 1973 oil embargo. 
Further, it is reported that AIA/RC felt that 
use of actual consumption data would imply a 
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consumption standard rather than a design 
standard, and thus aggravate liability con- 
cerns of design professionals. 

For data collection in Phase | of the 
project, buildings were broadly divided into 
nonresidential (which included high-rise resi- 
dential) and residential, which included 
single-family homes, low-rise multifamily 
housing, and mobile homes. Consultants to 
AIA/RC estimated that an average of 30 
buildings of each building type in each climate 
region would produce summary estimates of 
sufficient accuracy for design consumption 
figures. This yielded a total sample of approx- 
imately 3,200 buildings which was obtained 
from Dodge Construction Reports. Of this 
total, 1,661 survey forms were returned suffi- 
ciently complete and consistent for analysis. 
This number, then, provided a representative 
sample of recent building designs, and a base- 
line for the evaluation of alternative energy 
standards. 

For Phase Il, AIA/RC selected 168 


-commercial/multifamily buildings out of the 


1,661 and paid the architects and their 
consultants to do energy-conscious redesigns 
of their buildings to achieve the most feasible 
levels of energy conservation to arrive at 
realistic limits for energy efficiency. 

To obtain energy consumption data for 
the 1,661 buildings in Phase |, a modified 
version of the AXCESS Short Form energy 
analysis computer program was used, with 
data requirements being on the order of 100 
to 125 data points per building. Consulting 
engineers Syska & Hennessy processed the 
data and developed supplemental and de- 
fault values as inputs where data on the 
survey forms were incomplete or missing. For 
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the residential sample, data were collected 
from existing surveys representing 125,000 
single-family homes, 45,000 multifamily low- 
rise units, and 175,000 mobile homes. 


Who will be most affected by standards, 
and what problems loom for enforcement? 
The groups that would be most affected by 
energy-budget type standards are architects, 
engineers and building code officials. The 
designers have to develop a building that 
meets the energy budget figure, proved 
through some type of simulation procedure, 
most probably a computer program. Building 
code officials have to find some way of 
assuring themselves that the energy con- 
sumption figures were calculated correctly. 

The technical standards as presented in 
the Advance Notice were developed by 
DOE/HUD from the data presented to them 
by AIA/RC, and this is where most of the 
emphasis has been placed so far. But the 
standards cannot be more than voluntary, 
until their implementation has been worked 
out in the form of regulations that spell out 
what must be done to comply with the stan- 
dards, and tell the states how to determine 
whether or not the standards they have in 
their codes are "equivalent" to the Federal 
standards. 

The Energy Act of 1976 specified that 
the National Institute of Building Sciences 
provide advice and assistance to "identify 
procedural obstacles or technical constraints 
inhibiting implementation of such standards," 
and pursuant to this NIBS has conducted an 
"issues" study, a "code equivalency" study, 
and four case studies on states' experience 
with energy-conservation standards for build- 


ings, including California, Colorado, Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia. 


Implications of the building energy 
performance standards as they now stand 
NIBS analysis of the Advance Notice develop- 
ed the following. . 

«The design- energy budget format repre- 
sents a significant departure from the formats 
of existing energy standards; 

= The simplicity of a "single goal" is compli- 
cated by the diverse nature and use of the 
nations's building stock; 

= The BEPS are design standards, and actual 
energy usage may depart significantly from 
design goals; 

= The assumptions associated with the design 
energy budgets (energy uses included/ex- 
cluded, the distinction between process/non- 
process energy, and operating profiles) may 
be artificial or remote in regard to a particular 
project, causing the designer to design the 
project for one set of conditions and calcu- 
late it for another. 

= The state of the art of energy-analysis tech- 
niques is such that it will cause problems in 
providing an accurate calculation of a build- 
ing's design energy consumption; 

= Existing computer programs do not always 
provide the same result when applied to a 
single building, which further compounds the 
problem of obtaining an accurate energy 
consumption level; 

a The use of a computer program to do the 
energy analysis adds effort and, presumably, 
cost to design and construction; 

и |t is not clear whether energy analyses will 
have to be done for each change during 
construction; 
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«Problems of coming up with an accurate 
design level of energy consumption for a 
single building will certainly compound the 
problem of establishing equivalency between 
the BEPS and an existing standard that a state 
or locality wishes to have certified; 

= There may be confusion between the BEPS 
as a design standard and the building owner's 
expectations of the building's total annual 
energy-consumption levels once the building 
is in use; І 


= The DOE Advance Notice does not com- 
pare the preliminary standards with design 


levels of energy consumption resulting from 
use of codes based upon ASHRAE 90-75R, 
and thus the magnitude of the code-equiva- 
lency problem is yet unknown; 

= ВЕР5 may lead to site inequities within a 
given climatic region because of the wide 
range of climates-within the region; 

s» RUFs will markedly affect energy selections 
in new construction, which may or may not 
correspond to proper economic decisions; 

x RUFs will require additional education at all 
levels of the design, contract and construc- 
tion cycle; 

x RUFs have far-reaching, long-term implica- 
tions for utility. planning, specifically in the 
areas of load management, capital expansion 
requirements, and rate structures; 

s RUFs will tend to be a divisive factor among 
energy suppliers; 

s BEPS will require an infusion of new financial 
and staffing support for many building code 
departments; 

» The scheduled period of approximately four 
months for the public to review and 
comment on the standards and regulations 
may be too short for concerned groups to be 
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The source of numbers for the 
design energy budgets was 
the Baseline Study of the AIA 
Research Corporation on 
1,661 buildings designed in 
1975 and 1976, and the rede- 
sign of 168 of these to deter- 
mine maximum feasible energy 
savings. The chart across the 
page shows the range of 
design energy consumptions 
for the buildings that were in 
Climatic Zone 2. For office 
buildings, these ranged from 
about 30,000 Btu per sq ft per 
yr minimum to 200,000 maxi- 
mum. The chart includes the 
total population of office 
buildings. The design energy 
consumptions and energy 
budgets shown in the tables 
on this page are for small 
office buildings (i.e.;, under 
50,000 sq. ft. The top table 
shows that 20 per cent of 
these buildings in Climatic 
Zone 2 had design consump- 
tions of 49,000 Btu per sq ft 


per yr. The 30th percentile 
was up to 55,000, and the 
50th percentile was up to 
64,000. DOE chose the 30th 
percentile figure for all the 
building types except where 
the 80th percentile of the 
redesigned buildings turned 
out to be higher, and in such 
cases the 80 per cent figure 
was used. The 30th percentile 
figure was felt to be low 
enough to encourage energy- 
conscious design, while still 
not imposing economic hard- 
ships. The design energy 
budgets were obtained by 
multiplying the design energy- 
consumption numbers by re- 
source utilization factors 
(RUFS) that account for energy 
losses between source of the 
energy and the building site. 
For example, for the small 
office buildings in Climate 
Zone 2, 55,000 Btu per sq ft 
per yr-is multiplied by a RUF of 
2.5 to give 137,500. 
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both comprehensive and detailed enough to 
shape standards and regulations; 

=» Given the apparent technical complexity in 
formulating and administering the BEPS, it may 
be impossible for a number of states and local 
jurisdictions to achieve compliance by the 
scheduled date (February 1980); 

a Widespread noncompliance resulting from 
an unrealistic implementation schedule could 
seriously undermine the BEPS program. 


Engineers are concerned about the cost of 
proving compliance, and about liability 
Government officials and others have sug- 
gested that administrative problems at the 
code-jurisdiction level might be mitigated if 
building designers certified that buildings 
designed with assumed operation and weath- 
er conditions would consume given Btus/sq 
ft/yr. This worries engineers familiar with the 
BEPS program, who say that their liability 
insurance will not allow them to "certify," 
and who envision nuisance suits from building 
owners who do not understand the differ- 
ence between "design" and "operating" 
energy budgets, and who might have oper- 
ated the building differently than assumed by 
the designers. Attorney/architect Arthur 
Kornblut, who writes for RECORD on legal 
matters, says that the law does not expect 
professionals to guarantee results, and that 
language might be used on the order of "to 
the best of our knowledge, information and 
belief," or "to the best of our professional 
experience, we certify that. . . . A California 
engineer says that jurisdictions his firm has 
worked with have accepted the phraseology 
recommended by a West Coast insurance 
carrier somewhat to the effect that "the 
documents have been reviewed and are in 
substantial conformance with the regula- 
tions." The California energy code allows 
either a BEPS approach or a subsystem energy 
performance standards approach (SEPS) that 
has been based upon ASHRAE Standard 90- 
75R. A consulting engineer from the East says 
his insurance carrier states that by "certify- 
ing" performance, per se, the professional 
would have contracted away the carrier's 
rights, but that the professional can file an 
affidavit with acceptable language on the 
order of "to the best of our knowledge and 
belief... .” 

Costs of demonstrating compliance are a 
moot question at this time since methods 
have not yet been specified by the govern- 
ment. Nonetheless, computer time plus the 
engineering firm's time is said to be at least 
$1,000 for a small multizone building. A Penn- 
sylvania engineer states that preparation for 
and running the AXCESS Short Form for a 
large elementary school might cost $1,200 or 
more; preparation for and running the Long 
Form AXCESS might cost $3,000 to $4,000. 
These figures could represent from 10 to 25 
per cent of the engineer's fee for this kind of 
building. One study reported by NIBS in its 
issues analyses indicated that an office build- 
ing has to be over 220,000 gross square feet 
before the "commensurate design fee is 
adequate to support a computer analysis of 
two alternative mechanical designs, let alone 
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an analysis of a building's total estimated 
annual energy consumption." On the other 
hand, a computer services firm involved in 
building energy simulations believes that 
buildings with simple plans might be simulated 
for fees on the order of a few hundred 
dollars. 


Engineering societies, the TAG and ad hoc 
groups say more work needs to be done 

If building energy performance standards are 
going to be promulgated, ASHRAE feels that 
Standard 90-75R should be the vehicle, 
primarily because of the consensus approach 
employed, says ASHRAE president Morris 


Backer, not because it is "the ultimate refine- 


ment in energy conservation” — admittedly it 
is not, having gone through several revisions 
already, and ferment is developing for still 
further improvements. Of course this stan- 
dard is a subsystem performance standard 
primarily with respect to the building envel- 
ope and lighting. Architects got behind the 
building energy performance standards ap- 
proach in the beginning because they felt the 
building envelope was being unduly singled 
out. Section 10 of Standard 90-75R permits 
trade-offs between the envelope and interior 
systems as demonstrated by energy simula- 
tion analysis, but the building first has to be 
designed according to Sections 4 through 9. 
Architects apparently have relaxed a bit 
about Standard 90, if the experience in Cali- 
fornia is any measure. Given the option of 
either a BEPS approach or a SEPS (subsystem- 
oriented energy performance standards) ap- 
proach in the state's energy code, building 
designers are reported to be taking the SEPS 
approach most of the time—though this 
could be because the SEPS approach is sim- 
pler and less costly to do. One California 
consulting engineer comments that for con- 
ventional design the SEPS approach does not 
pose unreasonable constraints. When his firm 
has done energy simulations of building 
designs, they generally have been for public- 
building clients. 

The Technical Advisory Group gave 
kudos to the AIA/RC project in some areas, 
but also expressed some concerns. Among 
the positive results cited: 1) the project was 
an enlightening educational experience for a 
broad segment of design professionals, 2) the 
project indicates that energy can be saved 
through a cooperative effort of design 
professionals, 3) a broad base of valuable 
information has been accumulated on recent- 
ly designed buildings, 4) the project should 
enlighten the government on the complexity 
of buildings and the difficulty in implementing 
a performance standard. 

Some of their concerns were: 1) even 
though 1,661 teams of design professionals 
responded in Phase |, "this was a volunteer 
effort, and the quality of data collected left 
something to be desired," 2) process loads, 
including domestic hot water, elevators, 
office machines, computers, etc., were not 
considered in the energy calculations in Phase 
1, 3) the lack of an adequate reference base 
on actual energy use of existing buildings 
made it impossible to validate the computer 


results in Phases 1 and 2. 

Another group, the ad hoc Design 
Professional/Federal Agencies Conference on 
Energy Standards wrote a resolution that 
could be adopted by professional societies: 
"...this Society endorses the concept of 
energy performance standards and recog- 
nizes that the proposed design energy 
budgets, though tentative and incomplete, 
will provide guidelines for future improve- 
ments." But, "before design energy budgets 
can be considered as adequate performance 
standards, considerable sustained effort will 
be required to develop and resolve key tech- 
nical issues and economic factors.” 

More complex than technical issues are 
those of compliance and equivalency. 


The government has a number of options 
to ease assimilation of standards 

The equivalency of state and local codes to 
the Federal Standards is likely to become an 
important issue because most states have 
adopted, or plan to adopt, codes derived 
from ASHRAE 90-75R which the Federal 
government helped finance under Public Law 
94-163. 

A study by NIBS says it appears that the 
Federal government could take any of a 
number of administrative approaches to 
equivalency, such as making an administrative 
determination that a state code is in 
compliance with the Federal Standards, or 
incorporating a code version of ASHRAE 
90-75R into the Federal Standards. 

Or the government could take technical- 
ly-based approaches to equivalency. These 
are too numerous and the ramifications too 
involved to discuss here, but suffice it to say 
that one type is absolute equivalency, which 
means that any building designed under a 
local standard must consume an equal or 
smaller amount than under the Federal Stan- 
dards, or statistical equivalency, which means 
that some acceptable portion of buildings 
designed under a local standard consumes an 
equal or smaller amount than the Federal 
Standards. It is doubtful that most localities 
could meet absolute equivalency without 
adopting the Federal Standards. 

A still different approach the Federal 
government might take, according to the 
NIBS report, is a "multiple-path" approach 
under which it might promulgate both stan- 
dards that establish Btu per sq ft goals and 
standards based on ASHRAE 90-75R. Under 
this "multiple-path" approach, states and 
localities would then have the option of 
which standard to follow. 

And finally, the government might write 
the regulations that go with the Standards so 
that the program takes effect in steps over 
time, with SEPS-type standards (like ASHRAE 
90-75R) in effect to start, and BEPS-type stan- 
dards being made mandatory at some future 
date. 

So the question becomes—shall we go 
ahead with performance standards with their 
greater flexibility but with their vast imple- 
mentation problems, or shall we proceed 
with deliberate speed to arrive there at a later 
date? 
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lew design in tracks for track lighting 


new design in track lighting 
ermits flexibility and mini- 
izes unsightliness of tracks. 
Snaptrak" (above) snaps to- 
ether easily like "model train 
acks’’ according to the man- 
facturer. No special connect- 
rs are needed for straight 
ins, and one flexible plug-in 
onnector handles any angle 
onnection. Each track is 


smooth, half-inch-thick and 
flat. Conductors are accessible 
only through narrow slots on 
the sides of the track sections. 
The entire system is made of 
high-strength, lightweight plas- 
tic. All components аге UL- 
listed. A variety of styles and 
finishes are available. в Pro- 
gress Lighting, Philadelphia. 
circle 300 on inquiry card 


ontemporary graphic design for clocks 


ле new "Sculpture" ten se- 
25 of wall clocks provides a 
jphisticated accent for all 
nds of interior spaces. De- 
gned by William Sklaroff De- 
zn Associates for Howard 
iller Clock Company, the 
jllection uses interesting 
aphics, demonstrated here 
ith one of the line (right) 
hich has a duranodic bronze 
ish on a metal case with 
ass dial crystal and black 
jur.and and minute hands. 
1e clock shown has a diame- 
r of 127/-in. and a depth of 
Zein. = Howard Miller Clock 
o., Zeeland, Mich. 
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ew line of security equipment available 


ле first in a new line of video 
id audio equipment by Phil- 
s for surveillance and securi- 

purposes (right) has been 
troduced. The product range 
ves a choice of six cameras 
ith various power options 
id sync modes to allow for 
ent selection. Monochrome 
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video monitors come in a vari- 
ety of sizes. Also available are 
automatic Video Sequential 
Switchers and Video Time- 
Date Generators. = Philips 
Audio Video Systems Corp., 
Mahwah, New Jersey. 
circle 303 on inquiry card 
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Folding partition has been designed with exceptional fire-resistant qualities 


A new and unique folding 
partition (above) has been de- 
signed by Won-Door that is 
fire-resistant and battery-oper- 
ated to automatically close 
when a fire is detected and 
open automatically when pres- 
sure is applied to an inter- 
connected floor mat (particu- 


larly useful for the handi- 
capped). Tested by UL it is 
approved for both 1-hour and 
1Vzhour applications as а 
"special purpose fire door." 
Added acoustical and shock 
resistant capabilities are possi- 
ble because of the door's 
"double wall" construction. 
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The partition is composed of 
two floor-to-ceiling sections 
hung close together with an air 
space between; each section 
is lined with a fiberglass shield 
and supported by pantograph-: 
designed frame. в Won- 
Door Corp., Salt Lake City. 
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The Roof System you can 
specify a n co idence. 


Ө) 
: ч 
OAS E 


l. Female leg of 
Standing Seam Panel 


1A. Factory Applied Mastic 
. Clip bolted to purlin 


Male leg of 
` Standina Seam Panel 
. Clip bolted to purlin 
Purlin 

Panel seams are locked into 

position by striking along the 


seam length with a rubber mallet 
(no crimping devices or sealing 
machines). Clips hold panels to 
purlins. American's Standing Seam Roof is available in colors. 


American's Standing Seam Roof 
System:..with a class 90 wind uplift 
rating by Underwriter’s Laboratories. 


With an American building you 
are assured of economy, speed of 
construction and a predictable 
cost. On site errors are practically 
eliminated because workers are 
erecting components produced 
under factory, quality-controlled 


As one of the industry's largest | 
manufacturers of pre-engineered 
steelbuildings, American Buildings 
Company has been an innovator 
inresearch and development. Per- 
haps the most innovative of all is 
our Standing Seam Roof System. conditions. 

Its installation is so remarkably For these reasons we believe 
simple and its performance has | Gammatronix, Inc, Dublin, Ohio. — — | you'll find it desirable to know 
been field-proven for nearly five erii یا‎ изиш ое more about American buildings 
years. and our Standing Seam Roof 


Because ofthe roof panel's locking configuration and System. For your copy of our Catalog for Architects, 
special purlin clips, fasteners are used only at panel end write on your letterhead to American Buildings Com- 
laps. Roof penetrations are minimized. pany, P. O. Box 800 A, Eufaula, Ala. 36027. 

“Patent Pending 


Already, more than 15-million square feet of American's 
Standing Seam Roof are in use. 


AMERICAN BUILDINGS COMPANY 
Eufaula, Alabama 36027 - Jamestown, Ohio 45335 - Atlantic, lowa 50022 - Southampton, Massachusetts 01073 - Carson City, Nevada 39701 
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OFFICE LITERATURE 


For more information, circle item numbers on 
Reader Service Inquiry Card, pages 203-204 


SELF-CONTAINED AIR CONDITIONER / An illus- 
trated 28-page booklet supplies product informa- 
tion, engineering data, and operation sequence 
diagrams for the "EDPAC" vertical unit ventilators 
for modular air conditioning. This equipment is 
designed to meet the special requirements of 
educational facilities; the literature emphasizes "ED- 
PAC's" easy adaptability to existing school build- 
ings. = AC Mfg. Co., Cherry Hill, N.]. 

circle 400 on inquiry card 


CONDUIT FITTINGS / A catalog page describes a 
line of conduit deflection fittings that provide 
expansion or contraction of conduits up to Ysin., 
and allow angular movement up to 30 deg from 
the normal. The UL-listed fittings are watertight 
(NEMA 4); sizes vary from Yz to 6-in. conduit size. 
в Spring City Electrical Mfg. Co., Spring City, Ра. 
circle 401 on inquiry card 


PREFORMED WALLS/ROOFS / "Energy Conser- 
vation through Retrofitting" is a 6-page folder 
describing a free analysis service offered by this 
building products manufacturer. The energy effi- 
ciency of any existing construction can be 
analyzed, refacing methods recommended and the 
resulting savings projected by computer. The print- 
out will estimate the amount of investment 
required, fuel and cost savings effected, return on 
investment and the projected payback period. 
a Н. Н. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh. 

circle 402 on inquiry card 


BELOW-GRADE SEALANT / /nsul-Seal, developed 
primarily to help maintain the actual rated perform- 
ance value of exterior below-grade insulation by 
preventing energy transmission through water 
migration, is described in a product data sheet. The 
water-catalyzed compound is packaged in car- 
tridges for direct application to seams and joints by 
caulking gun. а Effective Building Products, Inc., 
Deéphaven, Minn. 
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ROOF INSULATION / “The Cost-Efficient Roof" 
contains a series of U.S. maps that provide specif- 
iers with recommended roof insulation standards 
for their region of the country. Three "new 
construction" maps cover heating only, cooling 
only, and buildings With both heating and cooling 
systems. The re-roofing map covers buildings with 
both heating and cooling systems. Each diagram 
indicates, in "R" and "C" factors, the economic 
insulating value to use in each zone. = W. P. 
Hickman Co., Asheville, N.C. 
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ROOFING SHINGLES / Individual product bro- 
chures and a full-line architectural catalog are avail- 
able for this manufacturer's residential roofing 
products. Fiberglass and organic felt shingles are 
included, as well as roll roofing. Color photographs 
illustrate typical installations and color selections; 
complete product data, including fire hazard classi- 
fications, are given. = Johns-Manville, Denver. 
circle 405 on inquiry card 


RESIDENTIAL INSULATION / Written for the 
homeowner, "Almost all about home insulating" 
explains the advantages of foamed-in-place insula- 
tion, and describes the methods used in insulating 
new and existing construction. x Scientific Appli- 
cations, Inc., Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SKYLIGHTS / Illustrated with 
full-color installation photographs, a 24-page cata- 
log features both custom and standard metal-and 
aluminum-framed skylights; turret-type lights; venti- 
lating skylights; and fire, smoke and explosion 
vents. Glazing and finish details are included; recent 
projects in all areas of the country are listed for re- 
ference. = Fisher Skylights, Inc., West Nyack, N.Y. 

circle 407 on inquiry card 


GLARE-FREE LIGHTING / A 12-page color catalog 
shows the various mounting options for the Paracy! 
adjustable luminaire, said to provide glare-free illu- 
mination from the walls of buildings out to pole- 
mounted areas. Architectural, urban and street 
lighting applications are included; HID wattages, 
photo-metric data, and full dimensions are listed. 
a Moldcast Lighting, Pine Brook, N.J. 
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AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT / Units designed for 
special industry requirements are cataloged in an 
8-page bulletin. Air handling equipment with 
inspection windows, interior lights, double-wall 
insulation, low-leak dampers, direct drive, and 
explosion-proof options is included. # American 
Air Filter Co., Louisville. 

circle 409 on inquiry card 


ELECTRICAL SERVICE / The “Coachman Il" line of 
metered service pedestals, for use as entrance 
equipment in mobile home parks, street lighting, 
remote sign lighting, and at service entrance to 
construction sites, is detailed in an 8-page 
brochure. The modular construction of "Coach- 
man ll” equipment includes power pedestal, power 
outlet panel, and power fittings. = GTE Sylvania, 
Jackson, Miss. 

circle 410 on inquiry card 


LIGHTED CEILINGS / A general catalog features 
the most recent additions to this line of luminous 
skylights, decorative and modular ceilings, mirrored 
installations, etc. Technical and fire hazard data, 
maintenance information and application sugges- 
tions are also provided. = Integrated Ceilings, Inc., 
Los Angeles. 
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WATT TRANSDUCER / Intended for load man- 
ager systems and other power usage applications, 
the "Model 341" solid-state watt transducer 
converts AC current and voltage to a true power 
analog signal ranging from 0-1000 millivolts DC. A 
data sheet covers four basic transducers, for 120-, 
208-, 240- and 480-volt AC service, which accom- 
modate up to 10 utility service configurations. 
и Pacific Technology, Inc., Renton, Wash. 
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INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING / A 16-page color bro- 
chure contains complete data on applications, lumi- 
naires, lamps and accessories. Prismatic glass reflec- 
tors and refractors provide energy-efficient, pre- 
cise lighting for problem areas, using HPS, metal 
halide or mercury lamps. The brochure provides 
illumination data, showing photometrics for 28 
different luminaire/lamp combinations; vertical 
stack lighting for warehouses; mounting options, 
metal finishes for corrosive atmospheres; and 
decorative covers for non-industrial applications. 
* Holophane Div., Johns-Manville Sales Corp., 
Denver. | 
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Hastings 
CHECKER 
BLOCK... 


...Paves 
with Grass. 


Hastings Checker Block provides the 
solution to the problem of overflow 
parking, emergenoy vehicle and ser- 
vice roads where a grass surface is 
preferred, 

Projects from Maine to California 
have used Checker Block because 
they are manufactured as close to 
each jobsite as possible. 

Each paver is 24"x24"x4? rein- 
forced with 8 gauge wire and has 
а minimum 5,000 psi. Checker Block 
offers an environmental advantage 
because they offer the highest ratio 
of grass to concrete of any similar 
material, permitting water 


to be returned to the АНА. 
earth. For descriptive 

" Cisne) 
WE, 


literature, write Hastings, 
440 Lakeville Road, Lake 
Success, N.Y. 11042. 
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Apartment 


Home 


For the names of door manufac- 
turers using Legacy door facings, 
write Masonite Corporation, 

29 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 60606. 


Whether installed in a popular San Francisco hotel 
or a fashionable Boston apartment complex, Legacy 
faced doors are at home. Since Masonite Corporation 
introduced Legacy five years ago, the doors have 
been installed in thousands of homes, apartments, 
offices, schools, condominiums-——in every type of 
building where a passageway exists. That kind of 
endorsement and acceptance has to be earned. And 
Legacy has done it. Proven its worth by standing 
up to abuse and wear while maintaining its deeply 
embossed, pre-finished good looks. 

To benefit by this proven reliability, select and 
install Legacy doors in your building projects. 
They'll be right at home. 


® 


MASONITE 


CORPORATION 


Legacy and Masonite are registered trademarks of Masonite Corporation 
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PRODUCT REPORTS continued from page 141 


COMPUTERIZED CRISIS CONTROL / The "KDS" 
system is said to be a low-cost computer installa- 
tion for the detection, control and prevention of 
"crisis" situations in buildings: it monitors fire 
alarms, security systems, sprinklers, audio commu- 
nications, patrol tours, access control, equipment 
function and closed circuit TV. A microprocessor- 
based system, “KDS” uses telephone circuits or 
inexpensive wire pairs, and can be completely 
managed and modified by the owner. в Douglas 
Randall Div., Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., Pawcatuck, 
Conn. 
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ROLLING PANEL WINDOWS / Said to provide the 
energy-saving features of 
insulated glass in thermal- 
break frames which are 
virtually frost-free, these 
aluminum windows are 
offered in side-vent, and 
center-vent rolling panel 
designs. "E-700 Series" 
windows are available in 
a full range of enamelized and baked-on colors as 
an optional extra. The fixed panel in all models can 
be removed without tools after the rolling panel 
has been removed. All panels, including the option- 
al exterior screen of fiberglass mesh, can be 
removed from inside the building. = Capitol Prod- 
ucts Corp., Subsidiary of Ethyl Corp., Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. 
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NUCLEAR-POWERED EXIT SIGN / An emergency 
exit sign universally approved for all building uses, 
the fully self-contained unit uses low energy Beta 
particles, emitted by tritium gas sealed in phosphor- 
coated galss tubes, to continually produce a green 
glow visible from 250 ft. The OSHA-approved sign 
is explosion-proof, and needs no electrical power 
or batteries for operation. The signs have survived 
rigid crash and vibration testing; tritium-powered 
exit signs are used on all commercial U.S. aircraft. 
Guaranteed for 10 years, the self-energizing sign 
costs $144. = American Atomics Corp., Tucson, 
circle 306 on inquiry card 


DOOR CLOSERS / The "Century 2000" series of 
surface-mounted door 
closers consists of three 
units, for interior, high- 
frequency interior, and 
exterior openings. The 
UL-listed closers are de- 
signed to provide uni- 
form opening and closing 
forces throughout a building, without the need to 
size and adjust closers to each individual door. 
Product features include a multiple spring backup 
to the hydraulic system; independent stroke and 
on/off latch valves. Non-handed, the closer can be 
inverted for top jamb mounting without loss of 
efficiency. Backcheck capability, offered as an 
option on some models, is easily field-adjusted 
between 50 and 180 deg. в Rixson-Firemark, Inc., 
Franklin Park, Ill. 

circle 307 on inquiry card 


DESK LIGHT / The "Circle in a Circle" lamp 
shown has a white linen shade inserted into a 
chrome or white cylinder. The light stands 18-in. 
high, with a floating appearance over the table or 
desk. The fixture lists for $79.00. = Koch*Lowy, 
New York City. 
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more products on page 148 


Atlanta's C & S Bank 


protects money. 


All-weather Crete 
insulates the bank 


and the money. 


When it comes to roof deck protection, Atlanta's C & S Bank 
has it! All-weather Crete insulation. The insulating dry fill that's 
compacted in place. No seams. Just one monolithic blanket 
that's sloped to the drains providing thermal protection as well 
as positive water drainage. All-weather Crete, applied by 
licensed applicators, is one of those unique building materials 
that provides the architect with an outstanding, trouble-free 
roof deck insulation, the contractor with a fast job (no curing 
time with All-weather Crete), and the owner with a 
maintenance-free roof deck that protects and saves fuel 

costs year after year after year. Get the facts — see why most 
of this nation's outstanding architectural achievements utilize 
All-weather Crete for roof deck and plaza insulation. 

Contact Silbrico Corporation, 6300 River Road, Hodgkins, 
Illinois 60525, (312) 735-3322, or see Sweets for the address 


of your local applicator. 


db aiti, 


С & 5 Bank, Atlanta e Aeck Associates, Inc., Architects e Alexandre Georges, Photographer 
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CLASSIHED SECTION 


R79 
The Summit 


Meeting 
of the Trade 


POSITIONS VACANT 


Deere & Company, a leader in the Agricultural 
Equipment industry, has career opportunities in 
the following areas: 
Senior Architectural Engineer 
The ideal candidate will have experience in; 
Project programming, Design, Working Drawings, 
Specification writing and field liaison with 
contractors for electrical, mechanical and service 
elements. 
Structural Engineer 
The requirements for this position include a 
degree in Structural Engineering and experience 
with the design and engineering of steel and 
concrete buildings and structures. Field liaison 
experience is desirable along with the electrical, 
mechanical and service elements. 
These opportunities offer career growth, a com- 
petitive salary and fringe benefit package includ- 
ing paid relocation, Please send resume or letters 
of inquiry to: 
R. H. Like 
Deere & Company 
Moline, Illinois 61265 


JOHN DEERE An Equal Opportunity Employer m/f 


Archt—NYC Practice seeks competent 
talented partner w/exper in mktg, devt &/or 
as princ. Varied projects NY Metro area, 
Reply by letter w/curriculum vitae to: P-8684, 
Architectural Record. 


Building Science/Structures position Depart- 
ment of Architecture of the college of envi- 
ronmental design at the university of 
California Berkeley is seeking candidates for a 
position at the assistant professor level to 
teach Building Science/Technology and Ar- 
chitectural Design with an emphasis on struc- 
tures and construction at both the under- 
graduate and graduate levels. Experienced in 
computer assisted design and advanced 
academic work in structures will be 
essential—experience in model testing would 
be desirable. Instruction in structures and 
construction will involve lecturing and work 
in computer and Building Science Labora- 
tories. Studio work will emphasize derivation 
of built form from information from building 
Science. Responsibilities will include course 
and program development in an integrated 
program in Building Science. This position is 
the possible second position referred to in a 
previous advertisement for which the 
deadline was January 15, 1979. Those who ap- 
plied for the previous position need not re- 
apply for this second position. Contact the 
secretary of the faculty search committee 
dept of Architecture University of California 
Berkeley Ca 94720 for further information 
and application forms. Applications must be 
received by the University of California 
Berkeley is an Affirmative Action Employer. 
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Stuttgart Killesherg 
8th to 11th March 
1979 daily from 

9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


The International 
Shutter and Blinds 
Trade Fair for the 
supply industry, 
for trade handicraft 
and the business 
trade 


Project Designers—An expanding medium 
size A/E firm has a position open for an 
experienced project designer. Registration is 
preferred, but openings are also available for 
architects in training with three to five years 
experience. Recent hospital experience is 
preferred, although not essential. We are a 
multi-disciplined design-oriented firm with a 
wide variety of project types. We are located 
in a Big Ten university community with 
outstanding opportunities for cultural and 
athletic activities. lowa City provides an ex- 
cellent environment for family-oriented 
activities as well as personal growth potential. 
We offer a full benefit package and a salary 
commensurate with experience. Call Duane 
Roggow at 319/354-4700 for further informa- 
tion or send resume, in confidence, to 
Hansen Lind Meyer, P.C. Drawer 310, Plaza 
Centre One, lowa City, lowa 52240. An equal 
PDgorsamitysafinmattue action employer. 
M/F. 


Architect—Demonstrated marketing skills 
and design abilities needed for growing 100 
man Maine/New Hampshire architectural 
firm. Broad range of projects includes hous- 
ing, medical, educational and municipal 
facilities. Attractive coastal location. Salary 
commensurate with skills. Stephen Bowers, 
Wright-Pierce, 99 Main St., Topsham, Maine 
04086. 


Design Studio and Theory (full or associate 
professor). Environmental Control and 
Design Studio (associate or assistant 
professor). For application and further in- 
formation: G. Anselevicious, Chairman, Ar- 
chitecture Department, Hayes Hall, State 
University of New York, Buffalo, NY 14214. 
SUNYAB is an affirmative action, equal op- 
portunity employer. 


Sr. Design Architect—Lead Design position 
available with major A/E firm located in NE. 
Qualified professional should possess degree 
and registration in addition to 8+ yrs. 
onare enie exp. in design and/or design 
direction of major commercial and office 
building projects encompassing both high 
and low rise systems. Individual should also 
have ability to interact with clients and 
conduct oral presentations coupled with the 
desire to assist in future marketing efforts. 
Position open due to firm’s growth and offers 
excellent compensation and future. Please 
respond in confidence with resume to our 
representative: G. Marshall Assoc.—P.O. Box 
66083—Chicago, Il. 60666. 


Stuttgart is the only place where 
specialists can obtain compre- 
hensive information on what 
European and overseas manu- 
facturers are currently offering. 
because the “R 79" is the biggest 
trade fair of its kind in the world 


ASK 


SCHWABEN INTERNATIONAL INC. 
ONE WORLD TRADE CENTER 
SUITE 2027 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 10048 

TEL. (212) 432-0116 


FOR DETAILS 


PROJECT ARCHITECT: A respected professional ar- 
chitectural firm in the Midwest offers an excep- 
tional opportunity for a skilled architect with 
management ability. The selected individual will 
take charge of all elements of a project from design 
concept through construction completion. It is 
intended that this person will become a partner 
within 5 years and participate in directing the orga- 
nization. Starting salary is in the $30,000 range. At 


least 8 years experience is required in general ar- 
chitectural design. 
Replies will be held in confidence by an independent 


consulting firm and will not be disclosed without 


candidate permission. 
Send resume to: 
P-8656, Architectural Record 
Class. Adv. Dept., P.O. Box 900 
N.Y., N.Y. 10020 


Architect/Health Planner—Position open 
with major firm exhibiting excellent growth 
history. Qualified professional should possess 
highly design oriented background of 8-10+ 
yrs. in the health care and/or teaching 
facilities area with additional professional ex- 
pertise in complete facilities Master Plan and 
programming. Supplementary qualifications 
should include the ability to conduct effec- 
tive oral and written communications while 
supervising project personnel and assisting 
in some services marketing efforts. Position 
offers excellent compensation along with fu- 
ture personal growth. Please respond in con- 
fidence to our representatives: G. Marshall 
Assoc.—P.O. Box 66083—Chicago, II. 60666. 


Chairperson—Construction Systems Tech- 
nology—Searching for chairperson, August, 
1979, in ECPD accredited two and four-year 
programs in Construction Engineering Tech- 
nology and two-year Drafting and Design 
Engineering Technology program. Associate 
degree in Fire Protection Technology seekin 
accreditation in the four-year Drang an 
Design program. Primary responsibilities are 
administrative with some teaching assign- 
ments. Advanced degree preferred—or ex- 
ceptional related work experience. Must 
have proven administrative abilities; teaching 
experience desirable. Salary negotiable. Ap- 
ply with resume by March 17 to: Professor 
T. T. Sires, Construction Systems Technology 
Department, The University of Nebraska at 
Omaha, 60th & Dodge Streets, Omaha, Ne- 
braska 68182. Affirmative Action/Equal Op- 
portunity Employer. 


POSITIONS VACANT 


Director For Architecture Program, School of 
Design, North Carolina State University. In- 
volves administration, teaching and cur- 
riculum development in undergraduate and 
graduate professional programs, beginnin 
July 1. Rank and salary negotiable. Sen 


resumes to Vernon Shogren, Chairman,: 


Search Committee, Architecture Program, 
School of Design, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
27650. An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Two Architecture Faculty: North Carolina 
State University, Fall 1979 to teach studio and 
one or more: Architecture Theory, Graphics, 
Structures Environmental Technology, Urban 
Design, Architecture History, Buildin 
Technology, Apply by March 31. Sen 
resumes, references and statement of teach- 
ing interest to Search Committee, Architec- 
ture Program School of Design, North 
Carolina State University, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 27650. An Equal Oportunity Em- 
ployer. 


Rice University seeks 2 full time Assistant 
Professors to join the School of Architecture 


faculty. Fall 1979. Teaching responsibilities in- . 


clude advanced undergraduate design studio 
and at least one lecture course in a spe- 
cialized field. Candidates must hold a Master 
of Architecture degree from an accredited in- 
stitution. Application deadline 21 February 
1979. Contact Search Committee, School of 
Architecture. Rice University, P.O. Box 1892, 
Houston, TX 77001. An equal opportunity/af- 
firmative action employer. 


Positions Open—Carnegie-Mellon Univer- 
sity, Department of Architecture, seeks appli- 
cations for the following: 1. Assistant or Asso- 
ciate Professor in Architectural Design 
beginning September 1979. Advanced degree 
in Árchitecture, practice and teaching experi- 
ence preferred. Responsibilities: Architectur- 
al design studio, middle or upper levels; addi- 
tional design-related course, and/or research. 
Those with interests and experience in an ad- 
ditional discipline will be given special consid- 
eration. 2. Position in Architectural Technolo- 
gy beginning September 1979. Advanced 
degree in Architecture and/or Engineering. 
Candidates with teaching experience (and 
professional experience) will be given prefer- 
ence. Responsibilities: Lecturer in courses in 
environmental systems, with emphasis on ac- 
tive and passive systems. Some knowledge of 
electrical distribution and illumination 
desired. In addition, critic in design studios, 
with or without emphasis on technical issues. 
3. A one-year appointment in Architectural 
History beginning September 1979. Ph.D. 
degree and teaching experience required. 
Responsibilities: Two courses per semester 
within program of general architectural 
education. 4. Position in Architectural Com- 
puter-Aided Design beginning September 
1979. Advanced degree in Architecture. Spe- 
cial interest will be given to applicants 
qualified in areas complimentary to those 
existing in the аа Such àreas might 
be: building technology, computer-aided 
instruction, construction management. 
Responsibilities: Selected person will be ex- 
pected to participate in and expand teaching 
and search of Ph.D. students in this area. 
Salary and rank for each category will be ne- 
gotiable dependent upon qualifications. 
Send curriculum vitae and names of three 
references to John Pekruhn, Chairman, New 
Faculty Search Committee, Department of 
Architecture, Carnegie-Mellon University, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213. Carnegie- 
Mellon University is an Affirmative Action- 
Equal Opportunity Employer and Encourages 
Applications From Minorities and Women. 


POSITIONS VACANT 


Building Science/Energy and Environmental 
Management position Phe Dept of Architec- 
ture of the College of Environmental design 
at the University of California Berkeley is 
seeking candidates for a tenure position at 
the associate professor level to teach Buildin 

Science/Technology and Architectura 
Design with an егар аз on environmental 
and climatological aspects of Building Design 
and Construction and to assume a position of 
leadership in the building science program. 
Experienced in advanced academic work in 
those aspects of Building Design and 
Construction related to thermal properties, 
daylighting, artificial lighting, natural and 
mechanical ventilation will be essential, 
including experience in computer aided 
design. Instruction will involve lecturing and 
work in computer and model labs. Studio 
work will emphasize derivation of built form 
from information from Building Science. 
Contact the secretary of the faculty search 
committee aent of Architecture University of 
California Berkeley, Ca 94720 for further in- 
formation and application forms. Applica- 
tions must be received by April 15. The 
university of California is an Affirmative Ac- 
tion Employer. 


Miami University seeks two full time facul 
to join the Department of Architecture, Fa 
1979—71) structural design, 2) urban/environ- 
mental design. Application deadline—28 Feb- 
ruary 1979. Contact Search Committee, De- 
partment of Architecture, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 45056. . 


Structural Engineer—4-6 years experience 
in architectural/structural engineering. 
Registered in Wyoming or equivalent. Vaca- 
tion and company benefits. Salary open. 


Phone (307) 266-2731 Kumpe and Associates, 
PC, P.O. Box 4240, Casper, WY 82604. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Financial Executive—Heavyweight—Listed 
Co. V.P., Controller—CPA (Big 8 exp)—At- 
torney—Acquisitions, financial controls, 
taxes. Exp'd real estate, construction, home- 
building industries. Combines technical skill 
with imagination. $30,000 required; 
California. For resume, PW-8280, Archi- 
tectural Record. 

Architect, registrations, N.C.A.R.B., 14 years 
architectural experience. Strong in long 
range planning. Broad experience includes 
business, consulting, all phases of practice. 
Seeking position of responsibility. West Coast 
preferred. PW-8715, Architectural Record. 
Director of Business Development for A-E 
with 15 years experience in marketing 
professional services both design & construc- 
tion management is looking for similar posi- 
tion in Southeastern U.S. Degree in architec- 
ture. Professional yet aggressive with a history 
of results. PW-8683, Architectural Record. 


SEALS/STAMPS 


We will provide your registered architect seal 
($15.00) and rubber stamp ($12.00) for an 

State. Send photocopy. of certification wit 

your check to Damark Inc., P.O. Box 375 
Danvers, MA 01923. (617) 774-8434. Member, 
Marking Device Association. 


TOURS 


Architectural Tour of Japan—15 days in Мау 
visit major new and historic architectural 
sites, attend a Japan/American architects 
conference, exchange design and practice 
ideas with leading Japanese architects and 
American architects from across the U.S. 
Enjoy all the wonders of Japan that will make 
this an unforgettable experience. For particu- 
lars write The Tokaido Traveler, 10225 S.W. 
130 Lane, Miami, Fl 33176. 


NOW IS THE TIME... 
ТО HIRE A STUDENT THIS SUMMER 


First, it’s later than you think, with 
schools closing on different semester 
schedules, and students torn between 
lining-up "sure" jobs now or gambling 
that something in their chosen field will 
come along later. 

Second, and most important, it's in 
our industry's best interest to encour- 
age and hold its life-blood by providing 
practical experience in their future 
profession. 

And, since there'll always be more 
applicants than openings, you'll be able 
to select the cream of the crop, then 


NAME/TITLE (of individual to be contacted) 


**«959960909600023090099908002322508999096025099090909099099*00202999099999090099*9 
. 


Free summer help listing 


MAIL TO: ARCHITECTURAL RECORD/POST OFFICE BOX 900/NEW YORK/NY 10020 


evaluate them with an eye towards 
hiring, when as coveted graduates, the 
job market might well be in their favor. 

Because we believe this program is 
of mutual benefit to both employer and 
employee alike, we again offer our 
services as a clearing-house. 

Just fill out and return the coupon 
below, and we'll include your organiza- 
tion in a free listing to be sent to Place- 
ment Directors and Department Heads 
at leading colleges and universities 
across the nation. They'll post it, and 
the student will contact you directly. 


ADDRESS: (Mailing address of your personnel office] 


ORGANIZATION: (Firm, Company, Government Agency or Institution) 


t 


TYPE AND NUMBER OF STUDENTS SOUGHT: 


- Architect Chemical 


vin 


ee6600000099€06000002990900900099 0099099 


*€*09609526099050990999990929999999292€ 


Mechanical Engineer Engineer Draftsman lllustrator Model Builder Other 


eec000000900009000402999406020299999 


e*69600900000292060690990999999€09«49799*t 


E Last date coupons сап be accepted for this year's student mailings is: 4/6/79. 
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SELLING OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


Manufacturer's rep wanted by Simplex Ceil- 
ing Corp., 663 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10022. 
TERRITORY AVAILABLE: All territories ex- 
cept Metropolitan N.Y.C. PRODUCT LINE: 
Flush Panel Aluminum Ceilings—snap-in and 
lay-in. We need representatives to call on Ar- 
chitects, Ceiling Contractors, Engineers, 
Building Material Suppliers, Interior 
Designers, Industrials, Hospitals, Specifying 
Agencies, etc. Best prices and commissions. 
Natie nally advertised. Write Attn: Martin 
Nassof. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


INFRA- RED 


Scanning Services 
P.O. Box 343 Beaver, PA 15009 


* Remote Temperature Measurement 
ж Electrical Inspections ` 

* Insulation Performance 

* Furnace Inspections 

* Refractory Failure 

* Energy Conservation 


EDWARD R. SCHAUFLER, P.E. 


AGA Thermovision Surveys 
(412) 775-3735 


OVERSEAS JOBS GUIDE 


Job Hunting Guide + Directory of 650 Firms. 
Details on job sources, resumes, taxes. US 
$6.00 + 50¢ P&H (US & Canada). To foreign 
addresses—add $1.50 P&H. Friar Books, Dept. 
AR, 8956 E Ardendale, San Gabriel. CA 91775. 


MAGAZINES 
Back Issue Magazines. Free List over 200 titles, 
1890 to 1978. Send Stamped Envelope: Dept. 


A.E. Everybody’s Bookshop 317 West 6th, Los 
Angeles, Ca. 90014. 


FOR SALE 


Tree Stamps—tTreeline’s top quality line of 
rubber stamps offer the quality of hand 
drawn trees with the convenience of tree 
stamps. Write for free catalog. Treeline, 52 
Raleign Road, Department A, Belmont, Ma. 
02178. 


Architectural Drawings & Leisure Sketches— 
118 pages, 58 illustrations of perspectives and 
axonometrics varying from rough layouts and 
loose sketches to finished line drawings; 45 
illustrations of peòple and old places 
sketched on the spot. $10.00. Bon-Hui UY, 595 
Main Street, #1701, Roosevelt Island, NY 
10044. 


TO ANSWER BOX NUMBER ADS: 


Address separate envelopes (smaller 
than 11” x 5”) for each reply to: 


Box Number (As indicated) 
Classified Advertising Department 
Architectural Record 

Post Office Box 900, NY 10020 
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PRODUCT REPORTS continued from page 145 


PLASTIC DRAWING BOARD / Manufactured of 
_ lightweight, high-impact 
beige plastic, this drawing 
board measures 18 by 24 
in. for tabletop or lap 
use. The surface is fin- 
ished in a marbleized pat- 
tern; the board is stable 

: and will not dent, warp, 
split or crack. Most inks, paints and adhesives 
remove easily. Suggested list price of the “Model 
D-1824" board is $11.00. = C-Thru Ruler Co., 
Bloomfield, Conn. 


circle 309 on inquiry card 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING / The Trim-Sox luminaire 
is a low-pressure sodium indoor vapor- and dust- 
tight fixture with high-impact lens, intended particu- 
larly for use in warehouses, bottling and canning 
plants, parking garages, etc. Trim-Sox energy- 
saving fixtures take 90-, 135-, and 180-Watt lamps, 
replacing higher wattage HPS "Hi-Bay'" units. 
a Trimblehouse Corp., Norcross, Ga. 

circle 310 on inquiry card 


LOW-WATTAGE LIGHTING / For low-level area 
ee illumination of garages, 
parking lots, stairwells, 
etc., the "TG Series" 
; luminaires have a wide- 
pread beam distribution 
and offer a 2.0 plus spac- 
ng-to-mounting-height 
x ratio. The “Arc-Tek”. im- 
pact-resistant tempered glass lens produce a high- 
angle cutoff with excellent glare control; units are 
fully gasketed and sealed. A UL damp location 
lighting is available. "TG" luminaires are offered 
with mercury, metal halide, and HPS lamping up to 
250-Watts. A black baked polyester finish is stan- 
dard on the spun aluminum housing; seven other 
colors are offered as well. = Hi-Tek Lighting Div., 
Lithonia Lighting, Conyers, Ga. 
circle 311 on inquiry card 


WOOD-BURNING FURNACE / The /nciner-Fur- 
к ] nace model "IFA-160" is 
an add-on, wood burning 
warm air furnace that 
converts conventional 
residential gas and oil- 
fired installations into au- 
tomatic multi-fuel sys- 
aah ates: Bi tems meeting НЕМУ stan- 
dards. The furnace has an independent draft regu- 
lator for continuous non-polluting heating; system 
design also permits clean burning of dry trash and 
rubbish. The heat exchange element has a 80 sq ft 
surface area, providing a heat output of up to 
200,000 Btu/hr. The /nciner-Furnace draws air in 
from the cold air return, heats it, then circulates it 
through the conventional furnace. The airtight,. 
welded-steel unit measures 41-in.-wide by 39-in.- 
deep by 60-in.-high; the stainless-steel firebox has a 
4¥2-cu ft (100 Ib of wood) capacity, providing a 
combustion time of up to 10 hours. The furnace is 
priced at $1195, with a 10-year warranty on the 

heat exchanger. = Fortier Energy, Essex, Mass. 
circle 312 on inquiry card 


more products on page 149 


cem FIL 


III ^ Nai. 


ЫЕ 


A new lighter weight 
precast concrete product 


For more details, contact: 
Mr. Ralph Robinson 
Mo-Sai Institute 
P.O. Box 685 
Redmond, Washington 98052 


Olympian Stone Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 685 

192nd N.E. & Union Hill Road 
Redmond, Washington 98052 


Buehner Concrete Co. 


5200 South Main Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84107 


Economy Cast 

Stone Company 

P.O. Box 3-P 

100 E. Franklin Street 
Richmond. Virginia 23207 


Precast/Schokbeton, Inc. 


3102 East Cork Street 
Kalamazoo. Michigan 49003 


Southern Cast Stone 
Company, Inc. 

Р.О. Box 1669 

Sutherland Ave. & Concord St. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37901 


Hamilton Concrete 
Products Co., Inc. 
1401 East 39th Street 
P.O. Box 1935 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 37407 
Wilson Concrete Co. 
P.O. Box 56 

Red Oak, lowa 51566 


Harter Concrete 
Products, Inc. 

1628 West Main Street 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73106 . P.O. Box 7208 

South Omaha Station 
Highway 75 Avery Rd. 


Jackson Stone Co., Inc. 
Omaha. Nebraska 68107 


P.O. Box 5398 
Jackson, Mississippi 39216 


Circle 56 on inquiry card 


PRODUCT REPORTS continued from page 148 


EXECUTIVE DESK / A work station designed by 
Bert England for top executive efficiency and 
comfort, this wood and leather desk "floats" on a 
brass pedestal. A central communications dash 
board contains telephone, digital clock and light, 
and is flanked by storage shelves under tambour 
roll-top doors in walnut. All power sources for the 
instrument panel are concealed in the pedestal, 
which is bolted to a square steel plate. = Dunbar, 
Berne, Ind. 


circle 313 on inquiry card 


MELAMINE/CLOTH LAMINATES / Laminated with 
genuine fabric that can be felt through the melam- 
ine protective layer, Dillercloth postformable plas- 
tic laminate is offered in a variety of linens and 
hessians in wide, natural and prints. Suitable for 
both horizontal and vertical interior applications, 
the Dillercloth laminates resist abrasion, alcohol, 
and heat. = The Diller Corp., Morton Grove, Ill. 
circle 314 on inquiry card 


PEDESTAL DESK / Part of the "Task Groups" 
collection of humanly-scaled furniture for the home 
or office, this two-pedestal desk has a leather top 
and English oak sides. Other pieces include a table 
desk, a secretarial desk with return, and two verti- 
cal credenza columns with six file drawer, box 
drawer, shelving and door options. All units are 
available in combinations of such natural materials 
as oak, East Indian laurel, granite, marble, leather 
and lacquer. = Dunbar, Berne, Ind. 

circle 315 on inquiry card 


more products on page 152 


GLASS FIBER 
REINFORCED CEMENT 
FOR VERSATILITY 


HIGH RISE 


The permanence and appearance of pre-cast concrete at one- 
eighth the weight. Window wall unit was glazed and insulated in 
the factory offering substantial cost savings at the job site. Insula- 
tion was installed within the panel without any loss of floor space. 
Architect: Simpson, Usher, Jones, Inc., Anchorage, Alaska. 
Manufacturer: Olympian Stone, Redmond, Washington. 


Intricately detailed one 


2 piece shape. Lightweight but 
with no plastic materials to 


and Parcel. Floor to roof panels. AII 
panels same shape and size and 
burn or yellow. Architect: removable. Manufacturer: Cem-Fil 
Warren, Knight & Davies, Corporation, Nashville, TN. 


3 Functional modular design by Sverdrup 


Birmingham, AL. 


cem-FIL 


Two International Plaza Drive 
Nashville, TN 37217 
(615) 361-4664, Telex 55-5120 


See Sweets General Building 
(Architectural File) 7.5/Cem 


Circle 57 on inquiry card 
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teel framing gave us 


the best.column arrangement for 


interior flexibility.” 


Composite design and steel frame 
construction enabled the owner of this 
six-level Long Island, N.Y., office build- 
ing to obtain maximum interior space 
flexibility and economy. 

“Even after the building is occupied, 
we can provide inter-office stairways 
between floors and increase the floor- 
load capacity to satisfy the particular 
needs of tenants; reports Mr. Albanese. 

" And the selection of steel framing 
resulted in an added bonus. During one 
of theseverest winters on record, we lost 
a minimum amount of construction 
time. We anticipate completion and oc- 
cupancy as scheduled!’ 
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Preliminary frame analysis 

Bethlehem Sales Engineers conduct- 
ed a preliminary frame analysis early 
in the design phase to help the owner 
and designers select the most efficient 
structural frame. More than a dozen 
alternative steel framing designs were 
submitted for consideration. 

" After several meetings with Beth- 
lehem, we, along with our architect and 
structural engineer, were able to select 
the steel frame best suited to our needs)’ 
says Mr. Albanese. The frame chosen 
uses ASTM A572 Grade 50 high-strength 
steel, composite beam-slab construction 
with a 5l4-in.-thick reinforced concrete 


Anthony A. Albanese, Owner 
Garden City Center Associates 
Garden City, New York 


slab supported on 1!4-in.-deep perma- 
nent steel form. The combination pro- 
vides the desired floor load capacity at 
the lowest cost. Electrification and com- 
munication wiring is dropped through 
the ceiling. 

Typical bays measure 30 ft 4 in. x 
34 ft 4 in. The steel columns are pro- 
tected for a four-hour fire rating; the 
composite steel beam-slab on steel cen- 
tering has a three-hour rating. All beams 
and girders are protected with spray-on 
fireproofing. Floor live load capacity is 
designed for 70 psf. 


1050 Franklin Avenue Building’s impressive front entrance is accessible from the adjoining parking lot. The 
6-level structure contains 69,600 sq ft of rentable space. Bethlehem's preliminary frame analysis indicated 
that high-strength steel and composite construction would best satisfy the owner's requirements. 


mum 
STEEL | 


Bethlehem 


Bethlehem's Sales Engineering Di- 
vision offers a wide variety of technical 
and advisory services. Our preliminary 
frame analysis is just one example. 

Bethlehem's District Office Sales 
Engineers are available to provide prac- 
tical, professional and prompt assistance. 


Owners: Garden City Center Associates, Garden City, New York, N.Y. 
Architect: Edwards & Malone, Garden City, N.Y. 

Structural Engineer: Purdy & Henderson, New York, N.Y. 

Fabricator and Erector: STEELCO, New York, N.Y. 

General Contractor: E. W. Howell Co., Babylon, N.Y. 


They can answer your questions on 
steel framing, on fasteners, on Weather- 
ing Steel, on the most economical selec- 
tion of steel grades, on anything con- 
cerning steel design. 

And they're backed up by a Build- 
ings Group that can provide budget cost 
information for the total "system 
package" of a structure under study. 

You and your design team can get in 
touch with a Bethlehem Sales Engineer 
through the Bethlehem Sales Office 
nearest you. Phone numbers are listed 
at right. Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


SALES OFFICES 

Atlanta (404) 522-4918 
Baltimore (301) 685-5700 
Boston (617) 267-2111 
Buffalo (716) 856-2400 
Chicago (312) 664-5422 
Cincinnati (513) 381-6440 
Cleveland (216) 696-1881 
Detroit (313) 336-5500 
Houston (713) 659-8060 
Los Angeles (213) 726-0611 
Milwaukee (414) 272-0835 
New York (212) 688-5522 
Philadelphia (215) 561-1100 
Pittsburgh (412) 281-5900 
St. Louis (314) 726-4500 
San Francisco (415) 393-4800 
Seattle (206) 285-2200 
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PRODUCT REPORTS continued from page 149 


EXIT SIGN / The clean, simple lines of this satin- 
polished aluminum exit sign are said to blend well 
with both contemporary and traditional interiors. 
The sign's engineering features meet all code 
requirements, with double-circuiting, long lamp life, 
and low maintenance. A variety of special graphic 
treatments are also available. = Kurt Versen, Co., 
Westwood, N.J. 

circle 316 on inquiry card 


REVERSE-CYCLE AIR CONDITIONER / Engineered 
especially for school heating and cooling require- 
ments, the £nerVent unit ventilator is a flexible 
system. The air conditioner absorbs heat contained 
in the winter outside air, adds heat from the 
compressor, and pumps it into the school room. 
The EnerVent uses outdoor air for ventilation cool- 
ing on moderate days. в American Air Filter Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. circle 317 on inquiry card 


Granite. 


Tough enough to take the 
thunder of 10 billion feet. 


AS REQUIRED muss 


f CONCRETE SLAB 
OR STRINGER LINE 


AS REQUIRED 


7%" = TO CONCRETE 
6%" = % GRANITE 


TYPICAL STEP ARRANGEMENT 


SLOPING BEARING SLAB 


25 S. DOWELS IN BOTTOM OF EACH BOTTOM STEP 


SLOPING-BOTTOM STEPS OVER SLOPING 
SLAB OR STRINGERS 


What else but granite can take 38 years of wear and weather without fading, 
staining, or showing measurable wear? That's what made Cold Spring granite 
the ideal choice for the Banker's Life Insurance Building when it was built in 
Des Moines, lowa, in 1939. And that same unique combination of beauty and 
unsurpassed durability make it ideal for today's floors, facades, core walls, 
steps, malls and walkways — wherever you need maxi- 
mum durability that's virtually maintenance-free. 


For more information, plus a free copy of our’ 16-page, 
full color catalog showing all 18 Cold Spring colors avail- 
able, call toll free 800-328-7038. In Minnesota, call (612) 
685-3621. Or write to the address below. 


Cold Spring Granite Company, 


Dept. AR-2 202 South 3rd Avenue, Cold Spring, MN 56320 


Circle 58 on inquiry card 
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LABORATORY SEATING / The chairs shown here 
are part of a complete line of seating for all types 
of school, hospital and industrial laboratories. The 
six seat styles and six base types provide for 36 
different chairs or stools suitable to all functions 
and height requirements. = Cramer Industries, Inc., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


circle 318 on inquiry card 


FIRE DETECTOR / The "Model DI-4A" ionization 
fire detector is suggested 
for a range of commer- 
cial, industrial, and institu- 
tional occupancies. It is a 
plug-in, dual-chamber 
unit that can be adjusted 
by simply moving a sensi- 
tivity indicator to one of three settings: low, 
normal, or high. The Pyr-A-Larm unit operates from 
a 20 Vdc source, and requires less than 100 micro- 
amperes of standby current. Detector may be 
flush- or surface-mounted; installation uses 2-wire 
detector circuit #18 амур. = Pyrotronics, Baker 
Industries Co., Cedar Knolls, N.J. 

circle 319 on inquiry card 


INSULATED FILES / Both "Deluxe" and "Stan- 
dard" models of these 
insulated office files have 
passed UL-fire endurance 
and explosive hazard 
tests. In addition, the 
"Deluxe" units have UL- 
tested impact resistance, 
-— and can withstand the 
shock of falling debris or a fall of several stories. 
Both models are offered as four-, three-, and 
two-drawer units. Drawers can be equipped with a 
selection of interior trays and inserts, including a 
Class C square door burglar safe. Twelve colors are 
standard; body and drawer front colors may also 
be mixed. в Diebold Inc., Canton, Ohio. 

circle 320 on inquiry card 


PLAN FILES / Called "Masterfiles," these cabinets 
combine the space sav- 
ings of vertical filing with 
the efficiency of a pin- 
and-post drawings sus- 
pension system. Each file 
holds 800 to 2,000 draw- 
ings (capacity is depen- 
dent upon sheet thick- 
ness and drawing size). 
Cabinets are available in 
three sizes. = Plan Hold 
Corp., Irvine, Calif. 

circle 321 on inquiry card 
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Above all versatile. 


It's Natural Fissured ceilings from Conwed. The most 


versatile designer ceiling you 
can get. Its subdued natural 
fissured pattern is quietly hand- 
some in board rooms or private 
offices. But because Natural 
Fissured ll also comes in a full 
range of panel sizes, you can 


continue the same attrac- 
tive look into hallways, 
lobbies, and other 
large areas. 

Find out about the 
entire Natural Fissured 


line. It gives you six different sizes (from 12" x 12" tiles to 


30" x 60" panels), six edge 
treatments and two thicknesses 
(%" or 34") to choose from. All 
are available U.L. time-design 
fire rated. 

For more informotion, write 
or call Conwed Corporotion, 
Ceiling Products Division, 

332 Minnesota St., P.O. 

Box 43237, St. Paul, 

Minnesota 55164. 

Phone 

(612) 221-1184. 


Conwed 


innovative products for better environments 


Circle 109 on inquiry card 


GLIDDEN VINYL 
WALLCOVERINGS. 


Because paint isn't always the answer. 


When your job needs vinyl wallcoverings 
instead of paint, Glidden is the paint company 
that has the vinyls. 

Hundreds of patterns, including deep textures, 
all in commercial grades with your choice of three 
weights, and all in your choice of two widths. 

So you can match widths and weights to your 
job — you won't pay for heavyweights when 
lightweights will do, or for 54-inch widths when 
27-inch widths will save. 

Money-saving options, like these, are p of 
the Glidden commitment 
to be your one-source, 
full-service supplier 


for everything professional painters and 
decorators need. 

That includes complete technical service backup 
for all our coatings and free color styling assist- 
ance from our Color Studio professionals. 

Tell us about the job you want to do. We'll 
tell you how our products and 
services will help you get it done. 

In paint, or vinyl, or both. 


Blidden 


ABM. cuooen COATINGS & RESINS 
ARCHITECTURAL & MAINTENANCE 
SCM CORPORATION. CLEVELAND, OHIO 44115 


Circle 110 on inquiry card 


For your nearest 
Glidden Representative — 
call SWEETS BUYLINE. « 


